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Literature. 


CORPORAL PIETRO MICCA. 
(Time : Siege of Turin by the French, 1706). 
Hard by the river Cerva, where Piedmont’s Alps look down 
On Andorno Cacciorna, near Biella’s lonely town, 
Was born Piétro Micca—tuere I heard this story told, 
How he fired the mine of Turin in the troublous times of old. 


Without fair Turin’s bastions the hosts of France were seen ; 
Within were Piedmont’s bravest hearts and Savoy’s Prince 


Eugene ; 

Blood a shed that day like water by Turin’s ‘leaguered 
wall, 

But Andorno’s little corporal was bravest-of them all! 


Strong are the walls of Turin—but the French a breach have 
made ; 

On come their Hnfans Perdus—'tis time our mine was laid; 

Like tigers onwards rushing to the breach, with tuck of 
drum, ° « 

fhe gallant Grenadiers of France at last indeed have come! 


The mine’s well laid—no heavier charge ‘neath Turin’s wall 
hath been ; 

“Too late! too late!” in frenzy cries our gallant Prince 
Eugene ; 

“No time have we to spring it—the French are at our wall— 

Their — ere that mine ye sprung, would be amongst 
ye all!” 


Then pale grew bold bronzed faces—men spoke with "bated 
breath : 

* — that mine to friend and foes alike is certain 
eath |” 


Then out spoke Corporal Micca, a sturdy pion 


¥ pioneer, 
“Tl fire the charge myself,” quoth he, “ God help my children 


dear ! 


“Sir,” said he to his captain, “ let all retire, I pray ; 
You'll take this message to our duke—from 


say, . 
Our noble duke of Savoy, I only ask, will be 
A father to the fatherless when weeping sore for me !” 


Micca, 


smack sympathy of a chance companion smack,” concluded 
the ¢raveller. 

I murmured some words intended to be consolatory, covered 
by the rumbling of the train. 

“ This,” resumed my com mn, “is the smack Ann——” 
He clapped his handkerchief suddenly to his eyes, and again 
his broad shoulders heaved with the violence of his agita- 
tion. 

I was not quite certain what he meant by “Ann,” and, 
having nothing to add to my former observations, held my 


peace. 

“Smack,” said the traveller, at last; “this is the anniver- 
sary of one of the most singular and m ous events in the 
annals of English crime (1 may add, , in those of medico- 
chirurgical science) ; one, my good smack, sir, that has been the 
source of much suffering to a very old agd smack valued friend 
of mine. And, what is most remarkaMe, this very compart- 
ment of this very carriage, number one hundréd smack and 
fifty-three, was the scene of the extraordinary occurrence to 
which I smack refer.” 

“ You interest me extremely,” I answered, “and, were not 
the remembrance apparently too painful, I should be tempted 
to inquire further.” 

“So far smack, my dear smack sir, from suffering in the re- 
cital, I find it my only real smack comfort,” sighed the tra- 
veller; “especially when, as in the present instance, I am 
smack certain of such smack attention.” 

“ You do me only justice, sir; I shall listen with the utmost 
interest. And I beg you will not spare me the minutest de- 
tail,” said I, settling myself comfortably in my seat. 

“Then here smack goes,” rejoined my companion, bright- 
ening up with amazing suddenness, and slipping his handker- 
chief into his pocket. 

‘ Thus (for the sake of brevity, I omit the smacks) proceeded 
his narrative : 

“It was, as I havesaid, the Anniversary of this day, the very 
dawn of that changeful month which, I have generally ob- 
served, however it may end, almost invariably commences 
with a smile, that two persons took their seats in this identical 
carriage, number one hundred and fifty-three. The one was 
a man of sixty-four or five, tall and dignified, his manner and 
bearing characterised by that kind of languid which be- 
tokens the highest breeding. He was wtigpel ine coat lined 
with costly furs, and wore a travelling-cap with gold band, 
from which peeped forth brown and glossy curls, ‘the skull 
that bred them in the sepulchre’—in fact, a wig. 





what had happened in the ears of the astonished 
station . There was no discrediting their narrative, 
backed by such a witness as that which one of the we hey 
= it from his handkerchief and neckcloth. 
t was therefore resolved to telegraph at once to London, re- 
questing that the might be on the look-out for the train, 
— would not be due at the terminus for nearly another 
our. 
“Quickly flashed the warning words along the wire : 
eee gent—fur—brown wig— 
murder.’ 
“It chanced that, at the moment of the train in question 
being due, Inspector Gimlett, of the L division, Detective, was 
leaning idly against the station-rails. His eye, which seemed 
to sweep in everything, fell upon a tall pale person, ina furred 
coat travelling cap, who descended from a first-class car- 
riage. taking a pinch of snuff. 

“The act I have mentioned sufficed to awake Mr. 
Gimlett’s general suspicions. Who on earth, even though ac- 
tive and sure-footed, would select the instant of getting out of 
a railway carriage hardly come to a stand, for taking a pinch 
ef snuff? The inspector winked at a subordinate near, who 
directly proffered his assistance to the tall gentleman, and 
strolled on. A hubbub that had first aroused Mr. Gimlett 
from his meditations had increased. 

“*T tell you, fellow, you've mistaken your man!’ vocifer- 
ated a burly individual, who had also fur collar and a brown 
wig. ‘I’m an alderman. I’m a magistrate. I’m Sir Tibbley 
jb of Aldersgate and Finsbury-square. I’m—' Murder,’ 


bas, , Sir Tibbley,’ said a policeman, who had his 
hand light on the old gentleman’s shoulder. ‘ Perhaps you'd 
walk into the office for a moment.’ 

“* Office, sir! I'll walk into my own chariot, and nothing else ! 
er = the civic dignitary. ‘There it is—them two bays—a 
Ww ene 

“* Stop!’ said the steady voice of Inspector Gimlett, who 
had wrought his way through the throng, irresistible as the 
instrument whose name he bore. ‘This gentleman is Sir Tib- 
bley Winks, the active and worshipful city magistrate. It is 
altogether a mistake—Sir —_— will excuse it—public duty 
—crowded station—hem! See Sir Tibbley’s luggage taken to 
his carriage instantly. Now, ninety-two, follow me.’ 

“There appeared to have been some difficulty about cabs, 
as the tall traveller was still taking pinches of snuff, on the 
platform, as if he were firing minute guns of distress. Sur- 





“ He was accompanied by a young lady of , but, 
how shall I characterise them? determined features ; large 
grey, searching eyes; a cold, fixed mouth, as if the teeth 
within were in a state of continual clench ; altogether, a mas- 
terful aspect, which, allowing temper to correspond, would in- 
duce a person of moderately weak nerves to prefer the society 
of a fine young panther, and, which, in the present instance, 
certainly suggested the idea of the old gentleman’s being 
rather in her custody, than in hercompany. These two were, 
like ourselves to-day, the only tenants of the compartment. 

“ The train, sir, es on its way, and, in due course, 
entered the Long Tunnel; in the middle of which three plate- 
layers were at the moment e! 
tion. Their names (you asked for the minutest details) were 
Michel O’ Loughlin, Cornelius Podgerbot, and David Llewellyn 
Jones. O'Loughlin had a wife and three children; also an 
aunt, who suffered from rheumatism. But these particulars, 
though mentioned in deference to your wish, are, in effect, not 


material to thestory. 

“The men I speak of, had plenty of notice of the train’s aft 
proach, and retired, with their torches, into one of the small 
recesses provided for such occasions. Half an hour later, the 
three emerged from the tunnel pale and agitated, and, hur- 
rying to the nearest station, made a most extraordinary state- 
ment. ‘ 


“'They affirmed that, at the moment of the a ee 
e8 


in some work of inspec- 


rounded by some rather effeminate-looking luggage, and at- 
tended by the porter-policeman, he was smiling, indeed, but 
there was an evident restlessness in the glances he cast on 
every side, as cab after cab declined bis signal to come and 
take up. With the approach of Mr. Gimlett, however, the un- 
popularity of the fare disappeared. 

“*Here, one of you!’ cried the - 7 

“ Six cabs immediately drew up. He engaged the two first. 
“ What shall we do with the lady’s luggage, sir?’ asked Mr. 
Gimlett, blandly. 

“*The la—la——’ stammered the traveller. 

“* Silk stockings, and sich ? put in number ninety-two, offi- 


are 
“ His inspector rebuked him with a look, and repeated his 


uestion. 
“* The “ lady's,” my good friend ?” said the dignified travel- 
ler, who had regained his composure; ‘I am alone.’ 

“* Very , sir. Put the gentleman's two bonnet-boxes 

on the , crinoline and 1 on the box, parcel of shawls, 
satin mantilla, and reticule inside. a baggage in the 
second cab. Now, sir, all ready, please. If you wish to set 
is li straight, off-hand, we can call on the coro- 
ner at once, you know, on your way to the—hum——’ 
“*Tf, by the hum, you mean your confounded station, by all 
manner of means,’ said the traveller, ‘ let us avoid that para- 
dise. Besides, I have the pleasure of knowing the excellent 
coroner, Mr. Smoothly Slirr; so come along. After you.’ 


2 


Thus thinking of his village-home, he scarce could speak for! and a young | 
t 


ears; 

His eyes flashed grandly through them, when he heard the 
Grenadiers, 

As, = some Alpine avalanche, to the breach o’erhead they 
roll ; 


Quoth he, “ Retire, my comrades—and pray God rest my 
soul !” 


His comrades have departed—their measured footfalls fell 

On Micca’s ears within that mine like to his parting knell ; 

The mine is fired—the mine has sprung with one dread 
thunder-roar! 

He and twelve hundred foemen will fight again no more! 


In Andorno Cacciorna a is yet the hero's fame ; 

His cottage still is standing—a endant of his name 

Unto me, a weary wand’rer, with flu cheek she told, 

How Corporal Micca fired the mine in troublous times of 
old! W. B. B. Stevens. 


A VERY LIKELY STORY. 

A sparkling oye morni me, as, after an un- 
broken absence of thirty years, I set foot once more on Eng- 
lish ground, at Deal. Ci: that seemed fatal to my 
hopes of future happiness on earth, had induced me, at the 
age of twenty-five—at which period I had served eight 
in the British ca —to sever myself from home and coun- 
try, profession and fri 

I got into the train at Deal. There was only one other pas- 
ena 5 en somes: Cea ge ee a 
oy Fey face, and a curious yd seme up 
and then separating his chubby lips, with a kind of smack—as 
though he were kissing something. 

At first, I took this sound wa yd egy Apter eg 
nothin “follo ed. "On tbe = colauane — 
nothing follow n the contrary, my com; 
as we proceeded, to retire more sess tn Mane ie 
was immersed in gloomy meditation, the liv 








. Not to say, 


the recess, when, consequently, the glare of their 


right upon Soya objects, they beheld an old 
ly en, in a desperate struggle, each makin 
frantic efforts to force the other from the 

which swung open. 


“*No, impossible,’ said the polite inspector, and followed 
the traveller into the cab; number ninety-two taking charge 


, the door of| of the luggage in the other. 


“ That excellent public officer, Mr. Slirr, occupied a 


large 
“No eries could be distinguished in the wild roar of the | mansion in the neighbourhood of Rassell-square. The day I 


train, but if any were utte 


it was not by the female com- | 4m & 


a to be his birthday, and he was en- 


batant, whose white resolute face, glowing eyes, and set teeth, ing a — friends at dinner, when the cab drove up 


were perfectly, though but for an instant, revealed to the hor- | to the door, 
Her hands were buried in the furs about the | traveller. 


rified witnesses. 
neck of her antagonist, much as a tiger might clutch a deer 


d the in the act of succumbing to her supe- | hand. 
an man appeared in of succum) ie . ty sen by the neue of hove 


rior force. A few yards more, and an 


seen to fall from the carriage. The door swung to; the train 


whirled away. 


. Gimlett sent up his card and that of the 


“In an instant, down rushed Mr. Slirr, his napkin in his 
He shook hands warmly with the stranger, greeting 
and begged him to alight. 
“Mr. Gimlett, who was apparently a little hurt at being 
overlooked, here interposed, and briefly explained that the 


“ Hurrying to the spot where the body was seen to fall, the | main object of their visit was to request the worthy coroner 


men commenced an eage’ 

could be found! Some spots that looked 
tainly distinguishable on the surface of the rail; some bits o 
rent fur, a glove; but where was the 


body? They examined, as they thought, every square inch | another magistrate, who 
up to the aaa mouth—perhaps a hundred yards—when | end of questions, and, very 


search ; ing |to hold an uest at once, in order that ir Charles Lovi- 
~ ‘i snot ee ttoedl wasp est bond might ae proceed to his own residence without far- 


f| ther detention, or to the county jail, as the case might be; 


thus av: the annoyance of ng before 
a —- geese t a the icant with no 
ly, require attendance of 


one of the party, who bad returned a pace or two for closer witnesses. 


scrutiny, uttered a sudden shout, which brought the others to 


his side. 
“Tt was Michael O'Loughlin, who was standing with 
torch uplifted, gazing with starting eyes, like a shying ho’ 


“ Mr. Slirr admitted the force of the argument. 

Fa + rad ytd he said, pausing ; ‘ we must have a jury, eh, 
imlett ‘ 
“ Mr. Gimlett acquiesced in the desirability of adhering to 


at some object on the ground. It was a voman’s foot ; a foot, | this popular form. 


small and delicately moulded, clothed in an open-worked silk ; 
stocking, and a purple jean slipper with a rosette. It was set | By the most singular 
truding, as it were, from the dark side- exactly twelve. They 


firmly on the earth, 
wall of the tunnel. Thus, coming suddenly into the light o 
the torches, it seemed as th 


to trip.up the startled searcher. 

“*Why, blow me/ here i#a game! was the natural com 
ment of Cornelius Podgerbot 
there ? 


“* Anyhow, it’s a pretty little foot as ever I see, remarked 


Llewellyn Jones. 


“ He stooped to touch it, but jumped back in horror, as a 
= a oon fora twig. It had come | me observe, 


man might who hed 


the body to which it belonged, 
concealed within, had put forth its lower extremity in order 


‘However did she get in |Tesolution having 


“At this late hour, you see,’ resumed Mr. Slirr—‘ Ha! stay. 
good fortune, my dinner-party comprises 
will, I am sure, at my suspend 
{| politics for five minutes, and form themselves into a friendly 
tule e 
* Se pod - matured coroner hastened back to his dining- 
room, and returned in a minute or so with the yo 
.|that everything had been cotnfortabl arranged ; a 
ati : moreover been hastily put and carried, that 
the intended perquisition should last no longer than the new 


—— ust brought in. : 
“ But, er og my - sir,’ I —_ oe ag 
oe with those rules of jurisprudence such 


humorous caperaen Sayertng utterly from his face, until, at |away in his hand! Sir, the foot had been cut clean off, about | a8, I faintly remember, prev——” 


length, to my pro! astonishment, he suddenly threw 
= 
here was something at once tneiins 

itated workings of that jolly face, the quivering of that| 

chubb lip. His emotion Loneed; he sobbed aloud. It ap-| 


pe: absolutely incumbent on me, his only fellow-traveller, | was no place of concealment, no excavation where such an 
} — could by any possibility have 


to offer some remark. 
* You suffer, sir, ] fear,” I observed. 


“In mind, severely, str.” (He made a manifest effort at self- | feeling ot superstitious horror began 
control.) “ 1 am smack ashamed of myself, I ask your smack | With one accord, as stricken with a sudden fear, they hastened 
pardon. Few hag ore, could have wrung from | into the outer day. . 
me an exhibition emotion; “ 


: three inches above the ankle. No blood was visible’ the ves- 
himself back in the corner of the carriage, and burst into | sels were clearly exhausted. There was scarcely any stain or | bably been absent some 

| discolouration, and the severed organ looked more like an ex- | quently not smack aw; 
and absurd in the | quisite imitation of nature, than a limb torn with violence | reforms 


from the parent trunk. 


“But where was the body? The walls were intact; there} “ Proceed, sir, I beg, 


eseaped 
a few minutes, the first excitement having subsided, 


their scrutiny. | ced the 
a 
to creep over the mien. vastp coma i the 


“ Forgive me,” — my companion; “ you have pro- 
from this country, and are conse- 

of the searching and much-needed 
that have place in our civil and smack crimi- 

nal code.” 

f st pith bie ly j He commen 

“ Mr. Slirr kept covenant wit vely jury. - 
ed om reminding the tmihat the real—he had 
nearly said the only duty incumbent upogy them—was to re- 
highly-popalar accused ; a gentleman 

ill-spare, even for the few hours they were about 

to employ in giving a fresh burnish to his character; so much 





smack such as this; an Pembridge Station was distant scarcely a mile, and less | for that innocent person. He said, emphatically, ‘ innocent,’ 
strong enough to have rh the kind and well-meant | than ten — had elapsed before they were breathlessly | for the jury knew, as well as he, the coroner, that everybody 
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was innocent, till, et cetera— Pass the claret, bw ohm 


condly, he be to deprecate most earnestly the indulgence | the prom of any theory, no matter how repugnant to 
of any idle curiosity as to the mere facts of the case, inasmuch | common sense, that t serve his client, or pc the very 
as such a proceeding might savour of an uncourteous distrust | slightest chance of credence with a British jury. 


as to the competency of that superior tribunal which was paid 
—and very handsomely paid—for looking into this sort of 


“ A juryman inquired, amidst some disapprobation, where 
was the body dpon which they were, at the moment, allegori- 
cally seated ? 

“Inspector Gimlett informed the court that the body had 
not yet come to hand, but that one foot was confidently ex- 
pected by the train at eight forty-five. Other members might 
follow. 

“ A short desultory conversation ensued, which was stopped 
by the coroner's glancing significantly at the exhausted mag- 
num, and suggesting that they had r consider their ver- 
dict. They immediately brought in, Murder. 

“* Murder, eh? said the coroner to the foreman. ‘ All right, 
old fellow. There you are’ (he hastily received it), ‘and here’s 
the thingamy” (giving the warrant to Mr. Gimlett). ‘Dine 
with me, to-morrow, Lovibond, after the trial? Devonshire 
mutton.’ 

“*With the greatest pleasure,’ replied Sir Charles, and, 
waving a farewell to the jury, withdrew. 

“They drove direct to Oldgate. 

“ Although the apartment into which Sir Charles was in- 
ducted was, in point of fact, one of the most luxurious in the 
prison, it so little satisfied his fastidious taste, that, after par- 
taking of some stewed pi a la crapaudine, and a few 
glasses of very tolerable Burgundy, e sent for the governor, 
and inquired how long it was probable he might be detained ? 

“ The governor replied that the usual weekly assize would 
be held on Thursday. 

“On Thursday! And this was only Monday! And Sir 
Charles had engaged himself to dinner to-morrow! Could 
nothing be done to accelerate the dilatory action of the law ! 

“The governor felt all the hardship of Sir Charles's posi- 
tion. There was but one remedy—a royal commission. Good 
thought! The Home Secretary was at that very moment a 

uest at Windsor. Supposing that the necess ry forms could 

gone through, and that the judges were in town, the trial 
might take place to-morrow, at the usual hour. He would at 
once set the telegraph at work. 

“ The amiable and zealous governor was as good as his word, 
and such success attended his well-meant efforts, that every- 
thing was settled, the bill was found, and thecommission was 
opened by ten o’clock on the following morning. 

“The prisoner, who had passed an excellent night, rose in 
high good humour, and dressed himself with unusual care. 
The pose of the previous evening, in second, third, and even 
fourth editions, had made this remarkable case so widely 
known, that, long before the opening of the doors, crowds be- 





si the different entrances. | dinner 


accustomed punctuality. 

“ Counsel for the prosecution, learned Attorney-General, as- 
sisted by Mr. Bullseye, Q.C., end Mr. Owdyce. Part of the 
prisoner—Mr. Serjeant Calantine, and Mr. Egbert Bee. 

“Mr. Bullseye apologised for the absence of his leader, who 
was in nine another cases of equal importance with 
that now about to be submitted to their ludships. He himself 
had been en; (at whist) till near six o’clock that morning, 
but had abundant opportunity, during breakfast, to loo! 
into the case, and found himself in a position to lay five to 
four with the learned judge (Rumpus) that he landed a verdict 
safe, before luncheon. 

“The court declined the bet, pointing out to Mr. Bullse 
the serious public inconvenience that might ensue, should the 
example be so extensively followed by the prisoner, jury, and 
others, as to call for the establishment of a regular ring, be- 
fore the commencement of each case. 

“Mr. Bullseye bowed acquiescence, and, resuming his ad- 
dress, called —_ the jury to banish from their minds all idea 
of the case before oe jwors pocketed their fourth 
editions—three others ie a hasty note of the learned coun- 
sel’s observation—the foreman simply winked.) It would be 
but a brief ure, he might add, not more than a 
* foot’ in length, but he did not expect them to appreciate his 
little joke, until they had heard what was to follow. If, by 
chance, any individual of that useful and talented body, the 
reporters for the press, were present (alaugh, and tremendous 
oe J of pens), he would request them to record it, ‘a 
foot.’—Well, to the facts. 

“*On a lovely evening in early June, nine hundred and 
way years ago, the ancestor of the prisoner at the bar first 
landed on these shores. That he was a man of humane and 
gentle character, and refined tastes, is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that, in those turbulent times, no record exists o! 
his having burned castle, ravaged a nunnery, or broiled a 
Jew! Might it not be fairly expected that a man so gracious 
would be the honoured father ofa line of no less scrupulous 
sons, wags, beaux, statesmen, i queen’s counsel; men 
whose ardent love of truth, and hate of blood, would embalm 
them for ever in the retentive memory of the land their virtues 
had adorned? Alas! alas!’ 

“ Mr. Bullseye would not detain the jury by tracing, through 
nearly nine centuries and a half, the history of this Semashable 
a but would ask them to look at once at Aim, their mi- 

descendant, cowering under the glance of the justice 
he had offended and defied ! 

“ He would restrain his feeli 
got the better of him. ‘The prisoner, gentlemen, entered the 
railway station at Deal, purchased two first-class tickets, and, 
accompanied by a young lady of prepossessing appearance, 
oe into a carriage, assisted in doing so by a porter, to whom, 

defiance of the by-laws hanging up before him handsomely 


oe: The judges (Squall and Rumpus) took their seats with | 


. which had, fora moment, 


framed, he gave a fowrpenny-pwce. I mention this fact as 
showing that habitual contempt for all legal enactments which 
qsopped out (to use a figurative expression) so fearfully a few 


minutes later. 

“* Before leaving, the prisoner desired to purchase a biscuit, 
and, finding none were to be had, expressed his dissatisfaction 
in language of considerable strength. This apparently trivial 
fact is of the highest importance. It will be my duty to prove 
to you, gentlemen, that the prisoner, on leaving, was in a con- 
dition of extreme hunger.’ 

“ The learned counsel went on to state that, on the train ar- 
riving at London-bridge, the yours lady alluded to was mis- 
sing. In the mean time a telegram had®been forwarded re- 
questing the apprehension of the prisoner, and this was speed- 
ily followed by the arrival of three witnesses, who related 
what they (the jury) would presently hear, and brought with 





them a y lady's foot, with silk and brodequin 
complete. No trace ef the body had been wered! The 
mutilated remains of the unhap y girl were not to be found 
in the tunnel whose cavernous dep witnessed this atrocious 


They could not have hopped awa: the leg that 
was left. He had a theory. Tt was strange? Sees ~ ! 


But ill would it beseem the wig he wore, should he shrink from 


creative science was a familiar characteristic of that admirable 
class which 
patriotism, 

















if | mented upon a large number of living animals” 


“* They had all stu: natural history. Indulgence in re- 
ured into the British jury-box its treasures of 
wisdom, and of wit. This bottle’ (holding up a 
small phial) ‘contains a colourless liquid and invisible ani- 
malcule, The j would instantly recognise those curious 
nomads as meusbens of a deeply-interesting family, the infus- 
oria. They were distinguished by the most complete unani- 
mity of taste and touc! harmony of purpose. Their whole 
time was passed in eating each other. 


“ ¢ Size, in the case of these happily-constructed children of t 


nature, seemed to be of no consequence whatever. A 
set individual of the has been seen to attack and swallow 
a friend as large as—na, larger than—himself, and to be none 
the worst for hts repast! They would bear this fact in mind.’ 
“* Anthropapagy (Mr. Bullseye continued), properly so called, 
had not flourished in England for a very considerable period. 
He believed that there was no absolute record of the practice, 
since that case in which a gentleman of half-Highland, half- 
negro extraction—Mr.JAlexander (commonly called “Sawney”} 
Bean—cut a very distinguished figure. Time, which, accord- 
ing to the poet, eats all sorts of things (edax a has, it 
must be owned, revolutionised ‘the whole science (of gastro- 
nomy. But, though it has changed, it has not abolished, in- 
nocent and primitive tastes. Horses, and, he believed, donk- 
eys, were eaten in the polished salons of Paris. Was it too 
much to inquire, if donkeys, why not men? Again, let him 
ask, what becomes of the innumerable letters of the alphabet 
advertised tor day by day, and year by year, yet which never 
come to hand? ‘* What, for example, becomes of the friend 
for whom, in difficulties, you advanced the sum of fifty 
pounds? Do you ever meet him again? Never. Is he dragged 
to some suburban shambles and eaten ? Is he simply devoured 
by regret at his own inability to come up totime? Your know- 
ledge of the man precludes the latter theory. Then, by the 
exhaustive process, it must be the former.’ 

“ The learned counsel had little more to add. There was 
his theory. He did not ask them to accept it. It was theirs, 
to take or leave. He would conclude by a simple summary 
of his facts. He had shown: — : 

“1. That the prisoner, on quitting Deal, was almost frantic 
with hunger. 

“2. That the young woman entered the tunnel, and never 
came out (at least, Slee original form). 

“3. That Anthropophagy cannot yet be classed among the 
many extinct vices of our virtuous land. 

= Fd That, strange as it may appear, one creature cannot 
consume another, bigger than itself, without greater incon- 
venience than may naturally result from eating an over-hearty 


“ He left the matter, with the most complete confidence, to 
their decision. One word more. The learned ju would, 
probably, tell them that, should they entertain arfy doubt, the 
prisoner was entitled to the benefit of that doubt. He would, 
however, respectfully suggest that, seeing ho-w often prisoners 
had enjoyed such pulls, it was high time justice had Aer in- 
nings. He claimed the doubt on behalf of the crown. 

“Sundry witnesses were then examined, and among others, 
of course, the three plate layers. At the evidence of the lat- 
ter the learned judge (Squall) pricked up his ears. 

“* But, surely, brother Bullseye,’ said the judge, ‘ your own 
witnesses contradict your theory! They saw body flung 

the carriage. How then could it have been disposed of 
in the way you s ? : 

“*T do not, my lud,’ replied Mr. Bullseye, ‘usually deal in 
hyperbolic praise; but your ludship will permit me to say 
that nothing short of your ludship’s superhuman penetration, 
could have so ae | and with such needle-like preci- 


sion, touched the one weak point in our case! The witnesses 
may have been deceived——’ d 

“* But, really, your theory——— 

“«My lud, my lud, responded the learned counsel with 


some heat, ‘if your ludship can find a better, I beg you will 
do so.’ 

“The little skirmish over, the name of Dr. Chipham was 
called, and that distinguished physician, surgeon, and com- 

ive-anatomist, entered the witness-box, and was exam- 

ed by Mr. —— i. 

“ After some preliminary questions : 

“*You maty I believe, Dr. Chipham,’ said Mr. Owdyce, 
‘expended much inquiry into the prolongation of vitality, un- 
der | eed circumstances ’” 

“se have.’ 

“In the pursuit of this investigation, you have experi- 


“*T have.’ 

“*May I ask how many” 

“* About thirteen thousand.’ 

“* Of what species, doctor? 

“*Cats, rats, bats, sprate, dogs, frogs, hogs, donkeys, 
monkeys, bab——’ s 

“* Baltes, sir? exclaimed Mr. Justice Squall, hastily. 

“*—_Boons, my lord, racoons, and all the larger and smaller 
British birds, especially the finch-family,’ concluded the phi- 


losopher. . 

‘“* What was the usual nature of your experiments ? 
“*T general'y cut off a limb or two, sometimes all.’ 
“*In the course of science, you have had occasion to de- 

prive such and such animals of a limb or two, sometimes ail; 

repeated Mr. Owdyce, thoughtfully. ‘ Now, sir, let me ask 
you what effect usually followed” 

“*In the case of one limb (I speak of quadrupeds),’ said the 
doctor, ‘lively, but spasm action in the remaining mem- 
bers; two limbs, embarrassment in movement, weakness, agi- 
tation; ‘iree limbs, great depression of spirits, accompa- 
nied with disinclination to rise; four limbs, generally death.’ 

“*In respect to the biped—say, for example, the human 
subject—dloes your experience enable you to guess, sir, whe- 
ther an individual deprived of one foot, could hop away on 
the other?’ 

“*That would depend somewhat on the nervous system, I 
take it.’ 

“* Suppose the case of a delicate young lady * 

“*T should say, impossible.’ 

“* The witness withdrew. 

“ The prisoner, who had paid marked attention to the later 
testimony, and had been observed to glance repeatedly at the 
judge (Rumpus), as noting the effect of the evidence on the 
mind of that eminent lawyer, here handed down a ry ad 

t 


, which was passed on to his counsel, Mr. 
as The latter smiled, nodded epprovingly, and gave it to 
, who crammed his dker- 


his junior, Mr. Egbert 
into his mouth, and bent over his papers, with a suffused 


brow. 
“*Tf? said Mr, Justice Rumpus, ‘the prisoner desire to 


make any direct communication to the court, we are ready to 


hear it.’ 


“* Hem,’ said Mr. Serjeant Calantine, ‘my lud, hem—— 

“ Counsel conferred er, and the paper was ed across 
the table to the attorney-general, who had just comein. 4 
onliing cnveneen —~ and tmterbosea vonetiang oo 

e pow: excited, again ed: rem: g 

as the pa in aeuatien had been submitted to all parties, 
there could be no possible objection to the court’s participa. 
tion in the ‘ secret.’ : 

“ Now, the slip, in fact, contained a simple, though mas. 
terly sketch, in burlesque style, of the judge himself: ful} 

it being given by the artist to the preponderance of nose 
and obliquity of vision which ised the learned man. ; 

“Well, Mr. Attorney,’ said the latter, impatiently, ‘is not 
at d t to be handed up” 

“*Tt—it isn't—excuse me, my lud—for your ludship’s—hem 
—eye, said Mr. Attorney. 
“* My lud, there is an objection on the face of it,’ added Mr. 
Serjeant Calantine. 
“* What is the objection ” 
“«* Your ludship (’s) knows,’ vee the learned serjeant. 
“The judge threw himself back in his chair, evidently dis- 
appointed, and motioned for the trial to proceed. 
he Counsel for the prosecution announced their case com. 
plete. 
“ Mr. Serjeant Calantine rose with a weight upon his shoul- 
ders, compared with which, the cathedral church of St. Paui's, 
the entire National Gallery (the heaviest thing he knew), and 
he would throw in the cleck-tower at Westminster, were ag 
the down upon a gosling’s wing! He (the learned serjeant) 
nevertheless expected to be down upon it, and that in two se- 
conds. The case lay in a nutshell. He would crack it then 
and there, and much good might the contents do the learned 
advisers of the crown! 
“His learned friend had commenced his address with a 
florid appeal to the good offices of a body of public gentle- 
men, of whose presence at his very elbow, to the number of 
about a hundred and fifty, he affected to be wholly ignorant. 
If he (the learned serjeant) had correctly analyzed the charac- 
ters of these virtuous men, they were more likely to be dis- 
gant than conciliated by such open adulation. His learned 
jend had adopted a like impolitic course with regard to the 
twelve extraordinay men who, at that moment, in that box, 
fulfilled the most exalted office, majesty excepted, in this 
realm. To what end the compliments addressed to them? 
As well expect the pump in Piccadilly to yield Cha@teaux-Mar-* 
geaux, Burgundy, Tokay, as a British jury to eliminate aught 
but coruscations of wisdom, reason, logic, and philosophy. 
He bowed before that jury. He felt his minuteness. His in- 
tellectual being was dwarfed and quailed within him as he re- 
garded those twelve creatures—not, indeed, in their mortal 
character, men like himself—but as representing an institu- 
tion, whose colossal head trifled with the stars, and whose 
feet were rooted in the everlasting birthright of impossible 
generations!........ 
“ He had remarked that the case was in a nutshell. Crack! 
Here it was. He should repose his triumphant defence on 
two points alone, either of which was conclusive of the pri- 
soner’s innocence. These were, first, the hostile verdict of a 
coroner's jury ; secondly, the indigestible nature of some por- 
os of female attire now unhappily in vogue. On the first 
point— 
“ At this moment, another slip of paper was placed before 
the learned counsel, who read it with some agitation, and 
glanced uneasily towards the jury. 

“* Well, brother Calantine ? ed the judge, impatiently. 
“*Pardon me, my lud,’ replied the serjeant; ‘this case is 
likely to take a singular, and, certainly, unexpected turn. The 
prisoner desires me to communicate to the court a resolution, 
which I may perhaps be allowed to give in his own emphatic 
words—namely, that if, in the — age of the world, a 
dozen such asses can really be found, as to adopt the theory 
suggested by my learned friend—he at once coincides with Sir 
Christopher Hatton's swan— 

O, ‘tis enough. Come death, now close mine eyes, 

More geese than swans now live—more fools than wise— 

and requests me to throw up my brief.’ 

“* Under the conditions stipulated by the prisoner, I put it 
to you, brother Calantine,’ said the judge, ‘can you struggle 
against a verdict ? 

“ yey — lghly ae one mournful glance at the 
jury, s i against that of Mr. Egbert Bee, 
= | then replied that he could not. ¥s 

“ The judge opened his note-book. 

“* Betore addressing myself,’ he began, in his clear melli- 
fluous tones, ‘ to a summary of this most important case, I feel 
it painfully incumbent on me to call the attention of the pro- 
per officers, to those—I may say—fundamental principles, 
which contribute to, if they do not actually govern, the due 
and comfortable administration of justice in this court. I al- 
lude to the condition of the armed-chairs on which my brother 
Squall and I are condemned to sit. 

“*My brother Squall’s seat has not been fresh padded since 
that excellent, but by no means slender puisne judge, Sir 
Thomas Blumber, afterwards Lord Heavistone, occupied it. 
My own chair has knots in the cover, to which those of the 
native wood would be infinitely preferable, and the constitu- 
tion of one of the hinder legs is weaker than I could wish.’ 

“ He then summed up to the jury, and the foremazi, without 
the ceremony of consulting his colleagues, instantly returned a 
verdict of— 

“ese Guilty as ” 

“The court remarked that this was not the usual form. It 
might be taken as implying some uncertainty as to the amount 
of the prisoner’s guilt. It would detract seriously from the 
rich absurdity of the conclusion at which they had really ar- 
rived. i unless ve implicit credence to the 
theory, the prisoner's sti was not complied with, and 
the case must be re- 

“The foreman replied briskly that, rather than that, he 
would undertake to return any verdict most le to the 
court. But, in truth, the jury Aad no doubt. His expression. 
‘guilty as possible,’ was intended to convey their pursuasion 
of the prisoner’s superlative culpability. 

“ The court was satisfied. 

“Mr. Justice Rumpus then pr P @ a cor- 
dial eulogy on the conduct of the prisoner, in saving the time 
of the court and country. A more gentlemanly and agree- 
able prisoner it had never been his lot to try! He regretted 
that no alteration had as yet been made by the legislature with 
—-> the hour of—hem !—(the prisoner knew to what he 

). It had been fixed thus inconveniently early, from 
consideration to those numerous parties who, unable to com- 
mand accommodation at the Magpie and Stump, were com- 
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the House of Lords in 1705, and being asked by some one, 
og an not know who he was, if he had ever seen or heard 

like, replied, “ Never, since I sat in that chair,” pointing 
to the throne. ‘What a dramatic bringing together of two to- 
tally distinct eras! The Commonwealth and the reign of 
Ann iron-clad Puritanism, and the silken world of 
fops and belles—the literature of Milton, and that of Addison 
—all meeting for a moment within the circle of one little 
speech! Richard Cromwell did not die until 1712, and might 
have read of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the pages of the Spec- 
tator on the days of their publication. 

Sometimes we hear of stories in this wise that exceed be- 
lief, or which at any rate are so improbable as to warrant 
scepticism. Of this character is a relation recently published 
in an American paper, to the effect that the writer, fifty years 
ago, was told by a very old lady residing in the neighbour- 
hood of Stratford-on-Avon, that she had heard from her grand- 
mother certain particulars of the funeral of Shakespeare; to 
wit, that the clergyman who preached the funeral sermon 
avowed his opinion that no man since the days of the Apostle 
Paul had possessed so Profound an acquaintance with human 
nature ; and that the clergyman then concluded with the ve: 
questionable aspiration, “ Would to God he had been a di- 
vine !” Now, fifty years Shakespeare had been dead close 
upon two centuries; and it is not very probable that at that 
time even a very old lady would have been able to recollect 
another very old lady who could speak from personal know- 
ledge of a umstance which happened in 1616. Yet there 
is another story which, though sounding even more wonder- 
ful, may be correct. In the year 1851, the following extraor- 
dinary statement was made in an English journal: “I have 
an aunt, now eighty-nine years of age, who in early life knew 
one who was in the habit of saying, ‘1 knew aman who knew 
& man who knewa man who danced at court in the days of 
Richard the Third.’ Thus there have but three links be- 
tween one who knew Richard the Third, and one now living. 
My aunt’s acquaintance (a Mr. Harrison) could name his three 

redecessors, who were members of his own family. Mr. 
Heston further stated that there was nothing remarkable 
about Richard ; that he was not the hunchback ‘lump of foul 
deformity’ generally believed until of late years.” Startling as 
this narration may appear, it might be proved, as a mere mat- 
ter of calculation, without any violence to probability. Let 
us say that the lady who was living in 1851, aged eighty-nine, 
received her information from A. when she was ten years of 
age: this must have been in 1772. We will suppose that A. 
knew B. eighty-two years before that period : this would carry 
us back to 1690. B. living at that time, also recollects as far 
back as eighty-two years. We are thus taken to the year 
1608 ; at which time B. knew C. whose memory, again stretch- 
ing back eighty-two years, lands us at 1526, when C. might 
easily have known a man who was at court in the time of Ri- 
ate will cary us stright lato that relga--Hichard having aa 

ate carry us t into that —Ri having as- 
cended the throne in 1483, and died in 1485. In this pref the 
relation is such as might easily have been borne in mind by a 
mere child; but the lady who alleged that she was at Shake- 
speare’s funeral must have been of mature years at the time, 
or she could not have recollected the heads of the sermon; 
and it is im) ible to conceive how such a person could have 
had a granddaughter living in 1812. 











“The prisoner bowed to the court, shook hands warmly | youth, with the Doctor’s special horror, Jack Wilkes. Walter 
with Mr. Serjeant Calantine, and quitted the dock. : = Landor, who was nine years old when Johnson died 
“No sooner had he regained hia cell than the governor | in 1754, is still spared tous. Had he ever seen the dic- 
made his appearance. tator of letters, he would probably recollect him. The time 
“*T telegraphed this morning,’ said the latter, cheerfully, | has not long gone by, when it was no uncommon thing to meet 
‘to our excellent functionary, C. (Calcraft) who is absent, pro-| with men who could speak of Johnson from personal remem- 
fessionally, in Kent, and I have no doubt he will arrive in ad-| brance ; yet Johnson had been touched for the king’s evil by 
mirable time. pe On. you have for supper? Queen Anne. The writer has known two men, one of whom 
“Sir Charles declined to eat. He had been swallowing car- | had conversed with the lexicographer, while the other had only 
bon all day in that suffocating court, and thought he would | seen him in the streets. The former, at the time of the inter- 
lie down for an hour or two. view, was a studious youth, preparing himself for a literary 
“ Late in the evening the governor returned. career, in which he afterw acquired some name. He had 
“*Here’s a dilemma! C. has got the mumps. ‘Vhat on /| gone into a bookseller’s shop to inquire for some classical au- 
earth are we to do” thor, and found Johnson sitting there. The latter, seeing the 
“The prisoner intimated that that was the sheriff's business, | young man pouring over a Greek or Latin book, asked to look 
not his. at it, questioned him about his studies, and received such sa- 
“°C. has, indeed, promised to send a substitute ; but can we | tisfactory answers that he returned the volume with the im- 
rely upon him, do you think ? asked the perplexed governor. | pressive sentence, uttered in his most dignified, and yet blan- 
“ Sir Charles replied, that, as a perfect stranger to the gen- | dest, manner: ‘“‘ You may go on, sir; you may go on.” The 
tleman in question, it would not become him to offer an opinion | youth thus magnificently ordained, as it were, ex cathedra, 
on that point; and, only requesting that he might-not be | was James Boaden, subsequently author of a Life of John 
called up to no purpose, he bade the governor good night, and | Kemble, and of a novel which attracted attention, called The 
retired to rest. Man of Two Lives. He survived until 1839, and prolonged to 
“Tt is unn to dwell upon the scenes of that night in | that late period something of the Johnsonian manner, tho 
the vicinity of Oldgate Jail. The crowd was estimated at | softened with greater amiability. His deportment and mode 
about thirty thousand. The wooden barricades with which | of delivery were at once formal and suave. He was fond of 
the police had ingeniously interlaced the entire thoroughfare, | the Johnsonian “ sir ;” and his respectful politeness in address- 
answered their purpose so effectually that nearly six hundred | ing ladies was altogether that of the old school. Like John- 
ribs were broken before midnight. son, Boaden loved — than to “fold his legs and 
“ As the hour of eight approached, the excitement became | have his talk out ;” and, ing a man of large reading and 
terrific. It was nothing, however, in comparison with the | cultivated mind, his conversation was well worth listening to. 
anyiety that oa worthy governor, as minute after} Boaden reminds one of the Kembles, of whom he was a de- 
minute slipped by, and neither C. nor deputy appeared. voted friend; and they suggest another curious link with a 
“ The prisoner, who had been appealed to, to get up, so as bygone age. Thomas Warton, in some prefatory observations 
to be in readiness when wanted, positively declined. The | to his edition of Comus, speaks of Mrs. Siddons. So, we have 
governor was still engaged in mild ion with him, | that actress directly associated with the men who gathered 
when a warder rushed in and annow that the deputy had | about Johnson; yet the brother of Mrs. Siddons—Charles 
actually driven up to the prison-gate. But, in the act of | Kemble—did not finally leave the stage until 1840, though he 
passing from the cab to the interior of the jail, his mv made his first appearance in London in 1794. 
failed him. He had dived among the crowd, and disa’ .| It does not always require extraordinary longevity to con- 
The mob was becoming impatient. There was every pros- | nect a man with two distinct epochs; but where any one has 
pect of a disturbance. It wanted but a minute and a half of| lived far beyond the naturai term of human existence, the in- 
the time. Here was the prisoner still comfortably in bed. | terlinking is, of course, all the more remarkable. That won- 
derful old man, Henry Jenkins, died on the 6th of December, 
1670, at the prodigious, but doubtful age of one hundred and 
sixty-nine. If he were born in the reign of Henry the Seventh, 
he must have died in the reign of Charles the Second. His 
outh was passed in days when the world was yet unshaken 
y the thunders of Luther and his éellow-reformers ; yet he 
may have lived to find Protestantism an old-established insti- 
tution. He saw the rise of the Church of England under 
Henry the Eighth, its temporary extinction in an ocean of blood 
during the reig- of Mary, its re-establishment under Elizabeth, 
its steady progress under James its explosion into jarring 
schisms and sects in the stormy days of Chafiles the First, its 
destruction under the Commonwealth, its restoration 
with the restored monarchy. He could speak, in the 
early —_— of Charles the Second’s reign, of the times when 
r Englishmen were relieved at covenant-doors by abbots. 
hen first he drew breath, the discovery of the New World 
was still the newest wonder in men’s mouths; and before he 
drew his latest breath, the Pilgrim Fathers had for some 
ears planted another England beyond the waves of the At- 
antic. He beheld the whole progress of Puritanism, from its 
i a8 a persecuted sect, to the days of its ascen : 
and of its subsequent fall to the level of barely tolerated dis- 
sent. According to tradition, he lived for more than a hun- 
dred years before the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotlattd, and could tell stories of the battle of Flodden Field, 
“where the Scots were beat, with the death of their king ;” 
= he endured for nearly seventy years after the fusion. 
hen he was 2’ boy, arrows were still used in warfare; he es- 






























































































There were but two courses to pursue. Reprieve, or execu- 
tion. Under the pressure of circumstances, the excellent go- 
yernor resolved to strain a point, and discharge the prisoner 
on his own responsibility. 

“Sir Charles at once assented. The crowd dispersed, with 
a few groans; a fight or two, in which the police lightly in- 
termingled, consoling them, in some degree, for the p- 
pointment. The prisoner rose, dressed, and in half an hour 
was seated at breakfast at an hotel in Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square, perusing, in the Morning Anticipator, an accurate and 
circumstantial account (printed overnight) of his own trial, 
gaa final deportment, execution, and posthumous con- 
fession. 

“He had scarcely finished, when a carriage dashed up to 
the door. Next minute, a young lady, flying into the room, 
threw herself into his arms. 

“* My dear, dear, odd uncle! What is all this? Whathave 
you been doing ” 

“«My still , and at least equally eccentric niece, 
= me, in a manner suggested by yourself.’ 


«When it pleased you to jump out of the train, before it 
had s'opped, at Cater and to rush off in search of your 
model (dropped, no doubt, out of the carriage in the tunnel, 
when you si led to prevent my leaning out to secure that 
door)}—when, I say, you left me thus, alone with your 
women’s fidfads, an oda idea occurred to me. Had any acci- 
dent happened to you, you wild thing, I might be accused of 
your murder! It was, ey am a to my amusement than 

jon 


CONCERNING CUTTING AND CARVING; 
With some Thoughts on Tampering with the Coin of the Realm. 
(Conelusion.) 

It is to be admitted that the a ger | of Bentley’s reading, 
is even surpassed by its impudence. Of course, the principle’ 
taken for granted at the ing of such a work is, that 
Bentley's taste and judgment were better than Milton’s. For, 
you observe, there was no pretext here of restoring a more 





surprise, that, on reaching I found such a suspicion | corted a horse-load of arrows from Flodden Field ; but for | accurate reading, lost t h time: there was no pretext of 
absolutely on foot. Bat, never did I imagine that that exqui- | years before his death gunpowder blasted arrows into disuse | giving more exactly what Milton wrote. There was no ques- 
site oun of art—that foot, almost as perfect, save for its| and oblivion. He was between thirty and forty when the | tion as to Milton’s precise words ; but Bentley thoughtto make 


h » - actual flesh and blood—as that which supplied the 
e' es 

“* Nonsense, uncle.’ 

“* Would rise up in witness against me!’ 


monasteries were dissolved ; yet, in his distant Yorkshire home, | them better. And there is semething insufferable in the pic- 
he must have heard of the Great Fire of London. ture of the self-satisfied old Don, sitting down in his easy- 

Little more than two years ago, our young Prince of Wales | chair with Paradise Lost ; and, pencil in hand, proceeding to 
shook hands with a man who stood in the rebel ranks against | improve it. Doubtless he was a very classical scholar ; 


great 
“*But what is this about eating } his (the prince’s) great-grandfather ; a man who had been born | but unless his wits had mainly forsaken him when he set him- 
“*My love, what’s the day of the month ” a colonial subject of Fogland, and who had lived for eight self to edit Milton, it is very plain that he never could have 
“©The third of April.’ ears as a citizen of the republic he had helped to establish. | been more than an acute verbal critic. Thinking of Bentley’s 
“* Then the day before yesterday was the First of April.’ he old hero died a few months later, but remained long| Milton, one imagines that Apollo Belvedere put in a hair- 
[“ And, my sir,” added my travelling companion, | enough in this world to witness the commencement of the dis- | dresser’s window, with a t wig: and dressed in a 


panion, 
“seeing that we have reached the smacr station, that this isthe 
anniversary of the smack day to which I have alluded—that is 
to say, the smack First Day or Aprii—and that, being past 
the meridian, the hour of foolery has expired, I beg to thank 
smack you for your kind attention, and to wish you a very 


solution of his nation. It must have seemed to the prince as | suit of clothes of the very latest fashion. I think likewise of 
if he were contemplating a piece of history done in and | an incident in the life of Mr. N. P. Willis, the American au- 
blood. Toa Frenchman there must be something equally in-}thor, When he was at college in his youth, the head of his 
teresting in the annual ering on the emperor's féte-day of college kept a white horse, which he was accustomed to drive 
the remnant of the ori Imperial Guard ; a handful of war- | in a vehicle of some kind or other. Mr. N. P. Willis and his 





smack good ing.” eteran their flags are tattered by the | companions surreptitiously obtained temporary possession of 
Panty arsine of battles thas hove due been ry:a foeblesome, rs horse a ~ -_ 3 ey U _ — Soe tail. 
yr v , dwindli ear by year, and annually recording their | 1 confess that e Mr. N. P. r for that , than 

LINKS IN THE CHAIN. ny a et : = 


own mortality in their closer ranks. It is sad to think of — od an ling pw — nas of his bang AF, and : i may sae 

is something i rogress of successive ages. days (now not far distant) when that ery troop will | tion, for the sa on of my younger readers, e cO- 
a ae pws oem pe pode ix six—to three—to one. What will that one man do | ours used in painting the horse were of such a nature, that 
contact with an individual still living, and are startled to find | when he represents the redoubtable Guard? Will he appear they adhered to the animal for a lengthened period, notwith- 
ourselves in the presence of an extinct age. When Thomas | 8 usual in the old costume on the 15th of A , and parody | standing all endeavours to remove them. Now, Dr. Bentley? 
Mrs. Piozzi, two years before her death in 1821, | that tragic epigram of the sole survivor of a French regiment | in editing Milton, did as it were paint the white horse crimson 

he appeared to be brought e to eye with the great spirits of | sent on some desperate service, who, returning to his com-| and blue; and then exhibit it to the world, saying, * That is 
the eighteenth century. “ Faces of other times,” he writes in | manding officer, reported himself in these words: “I arfi the | Smith’s fine horse!” Nor should it be accepted as an apology 
is Diary, “ seemed to crowd over her as she sat—the John- | regiment”? Will that Last Man of the Napoleonic military far like conduct on the of any editor, that the editor in 
sons, Reynoldses, &c.” But the venerable lady may be led| world, drink to his ghostly comrades on the other side of| good faith has such a ing for these colours, that he thinks 
48 a link between this very day and the days of ae age death, as the last of the crew of roysterers in the German bal-| horse looks best when it looks blue and crimson. And 
the illustrious painter of em | life in the reigns of the first | lad drank to his—“ and never — drank he”? Or, when all | though the change made by an editor be not of such a com- 
and second introduced her portrait, when she was | the feasting is over in that gay Paris which must be sostrange rehensive nature as the painting of an entire horse anew, 
— ) , into one of his pictures; and in some of | and new to’ him—when the last illumination lamp is extin- | but rather consist of a multitude of little touches here and 


highest i ‘ories) to the nobl f dawn—will he go home to his lodging, and quietly give up | thaés ; still the result is very irritating. You know that a 
Sorte They by — (ow lag Be his spirit ina fae ot charcoal, unable to bear another soli-| very small infusion of a foreign substance gyn | 

the f Pope, yet she lived to read the 15th? Two drops of prussic acid in a cup of — ; | ad aS 
poetry of an ne So. She was fifty years of age at the e Bonaparte period, however, is still sufficiently near, to | red paint across the Raphsel : affect the whole. I know ly 
the 


i i i i unishment, as this of clipping the coin of the 
steamboats. Had she survived eight or nine | Marshal yet lives who entered the army two years before the | ing of so severe p’ 
onger mighi i omni dominion of Robespierre in France; the commission of Lord | realm of literature. Fae . 
tare beeu helped songen tho 7008 b xr a “yet she Combermere dating from 1791. The Peninsular and Oriental! There is something, too, which irritates +1 in the —— 
was eight years younger than Mrs. k, who was married | Company have on board one of their vessels,a man who | cient attitude which is eee oe are maw o ' 
Sao actoras far back as 1749, and survived him forty- | fought under Nelson at Copenhagen and Trafalgar. He was cutting and as the name & ant ae a) . on ov 
three : nor did she die until 1822, when, sitting in her | only a at that time; but I have known a person (not very | which attends letry = be ty Fymwned nsci- 
eeie, , uietly withdrawn from mortal existence | | feo) who was an able-bodied sailor at the battle of the | entious reviewer must feel keenly, that in reviewing another 
: rf Nile which was fought in 1798. As a man, he had seen | man's book, you seem to assume a certain superiority to him. 
One of the most remarkable connecting links between the LT’ Orient blow up, and the Danish capital surrender ; had sailed For in — ia which you ya —_ t ee — 
present and the past, was Samuel Rogers, who lived until the| with “Tommy Trowtetige and might, as far as his age | aware 1. —— — ee your 
close of 1855, who once went with a young literary friend | went, have been in the Mutiny at the Nore. He was opinion or his aw most. path — rr — 
Dr Johnson in Bolt-court, with a view to con- | still a vigorous old fellow in 1855, and weasel to jets the oo — — ey ——— P ary . Ane a 
Mee ng fet thy: Ayo = a Fog os A ae gentleman, served under | But when ecg not merely to point out an au- 
ia ee Rogers, however, must often | Nelson, in his Majesty's p Rowen, at the battle of St.| thors fale, Minarked still And ove , eed 
about among the human bil- | Vincent’s. a) more marked everybod, 
of Fleet-street ; and be dhoek bands, when he was a! We all know the story of Richard Cromwell, who, visiting writings of great geniuses have been unsparipgly cut and 


she alludes (in no very complimentery terms, | guished, and the last gas eagle flares coarsely in the white air there ;—as points , capitals left out, and whiches for’ 


to . . 5 
neh Revolution ; yet she saw the introduction | leave us several remaining links with it. An Engjish Field- | any offence, short of great crime, which seems to me deservy- 
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carved by very inferior men. You kiow how Byron sent 
The Siege of Corinth to Mr. Gifford, giving him full power to 
alter it to any extent he pieased. you know how Mr. 
Gifford did alter it; by cutting out all the good passages a@d 
leaving all the bad. ‘The present writer has seen a man in the 
very act of cutting and carving. Once upon a time, I entered 
& steamer which was wont to ply upon the waters of a certain 
noble river, that winds between Highland hills. And entering 
that bark, 1 beheld a certain friend, seated on the quarter- 
deck, with a little volume in his hand. I never saw a man 
look more entirely satisfied with himself than did my friend ; 
as he turned over the leaves of the little volume in 4 hasty, 
tering fashion ; and jauntily scribbled here and there with 
a pencil. I beheld him in silence for a time, and then asked 
what on earth he was doing. “ Oh,” said he, “I am a member 
of the committee appointed by the Greek Council to prepare 
a new book of hymns to be sung throughout the churches of 
this country. And this little volume is a proof copy of the 
hymns su ted; and a copy of it is sent to each member of 
the committee to receive his emendations. And as you see, I 
am iling my time in sailing down the river by improving 
these hymns.” 

In this easy manner did my friend scribble whatever altera- 
tions might caSually suggest themselves, upon the best com- 
a oy my of the best hymn writers, Slowly and laboriously 

ad the authors written thos hymns, carefully weighing 
each word; and weighing each word perhaps for a very long 
time. But in the pauses of conversation, with no serious 
thought whatsoever, but willing to testify how much better he 
knew what a hymn should be than the best authors of that 
kind of literature, did my friend set down his random thoughts. 
Give me that volume, said I, with no small indignation. He 

ve it to me, and I proceeded to examine his improvements. 
nd I can honestly say that not merely was every alteration 
tor the worse; but that many of the alterations testified my 
friend’s utter ignorance of the very first principles of metrical 
composition ; and that all of them testified the extreme nar- 
rowness of his acquaintance with that species of literature. 
Some of the verses, as altered by him, were astounding — 
mens of rhythm. The only thing I ever saw which equalled- 
them was a stanza by a local poet, very zealous for the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s day. Here is the stanza: 
Ye that keep horses, read psalm 50: 
To win money on the Sabbath day, see 
that ye never be so thrifty! 

In Scotland we have a psalter and a hymnal imposed b 
ecclesiastical aughoricy : so that in all parish churches there is 
entire taiforai in the words ot praise. But it worries one 
to enter a church in England, and to find, as one finds so often, 
that the incumbent has published a hymnal, the sale of which 
he ensures by using it in his church; and all the bymns in 
which are cut and carved to suit his peculiar doctrinal and 
wsthetical views. The execrable taste and the remarkable 
ignorance evinced in some of these compilations, have on 
myself, I confess, the very reverse of a devotional effect. And 
the inexpressible badness of certain of the hymns I have 
seen in such volumes, leads me to the belief that they must 
be the original compositions of the editor himself. ere is 
an excellent little volume of Psalms and Hymns, collected 
by Mr. Henry Herbert Wyatt, of Trinity Chapel, Brighton : 
but even in it, one is annoyed by occasional needless changes. 
In Bishop Heber’s beautiful mn, which begins, “ From 
Greenland’s icy mountains,” Mr. Wyatt has smeared thé third 
verse. The Bishop wrote, as every one knows, 

Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high,— 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 
But Mr. Wyatt substitutes can for the shal with which the 
first and third lines begin: a change which no man of sense 
can call an improvement. A hymn to which I always turn, 





as one that tests an editor, is Bishop's Ken's incomparable 
one, manent ne the Hvening Hymn. I find, with plea- 
sure, that Mr. att has not tried to improve it: save that he 


has adopted an alteration which has been all but universally 
accep’ Bishop Ken wrote, © 

All praise to Thee, my God, this night : 
while most of us, from childbood, have been taught to substi- 
tute Glory for All Praise. And this is certainly an improve- 
ment. Glory, gloria, is certainly the right word with which 
to begin an ascription of praise to the AlmiShty. If not in 
itself the fittest word, the most ancient and revered associa- 
tions of the Christian Church give it a prescriptive right to 
preference. A hymn which no man seems able to keep his 
sacrilegious hands off, is Charles Wesley’s hymn, 

Jesu, lover of my soul. 

I observe Mr. Wyatt makes three alterations in the first 
three lines of it: each alteration for the worse. But I begin 
to be aware that no human being can be trusted to sit down 
with a hymn book and a pencil; with leave to cat and carve. 
There is a fascination about the work of tampering: and a 
man comes to change for what is bad, rather than not change 
at all. There are analogous cases. Whren I dwelt in the 
country, I was once cutting a little path through a dense 
thicket of evergreens; and a friend from the city, who was 
staying with us, went out with me to superintend the pro- 
ceedings. Weakly, I put into my friend’s hands a large aad 
sharp weapon, called in Scotland a seutching-knife: and told 
him he might smooth oif certain twigs which projected un- 
duly on the path. My friend speedily felt the fascination of 
cutting and carving. And after having done considerable 
damage, he restored me the weapon, saying he felt its posses- 
sion was a temptation too strong for him to resist. When 
walking about with the keen sharp steel in his hand, it was 
nay Seo to help snipping off any projecting branch 

hich obtruded itself upon the attention. And the writer's 
servant (dead, poor fellow: one of the worthiest though most 
unbending of men) declared, with much solemnity and consi- 
derable indignation, that in forming a walk he would never 
— suffer the scutching-knife to be in any other hands than 
his own. Now, it is a like temptation that assails the editor 
of hymns: and even if the editor is a competent man (and in 
most cases he is not), I don’t think it safe to trust him with 
the scutching-knife. The only editor of hymns whom the 
writer esteems as a perfect editor, is Sir Roundell Palmer. 
For Sir Roundell starts with the determination to give us each 
hymn exactly as its author left it. It is delightful to read 
“All praise to Thee, my God, this night:” to come upon 

Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly: 
after “ Jesu, Saviour of my soul:” and “ Jesus, 


of my 
soul.” I remark, in Sir Roundell’s book, 


occasion 
having taken a hymn from an early edition of the author's 
works: which in 


Ee Ree ae noe be wt ng b 
are not shown in Bir Roundell’s work.” But, as one who focls 


————— 


of | out to him that 





much interest in hymnal literature, and who has given some 
attention to it, I cannot refrain from saying that in the matter 
of faithfulness, Sir Roundel! Palmer’s book is beyond question 
or comparison the best. There is nothing second, third, or 
tenth toit. It is first; and the rest are nowhere. 

Having mentioned the best hymnal that I know, one na- 
turally thinks of the worst. There is a little volume purport- 
ing to be Hymns collected by the Committee of the General Assem- 
bly on Psalmody : published at Edinburgh in 1860. It is to be 
remembered that the Church of Scotland has never approved 
this little volume: the committee have published it on their 
own responsibility. Mr. Wyatt, in making his collection, tells 

thousand hymns, and took the best of 

—. Sir a mer Bs ioe us = _ | volume + 
n the language. But neither Mr. Wyatt nor Sir 

Roundell (both most competent judges) have seen fit to admit 
much of the matter contained in this little compilation. So 
we may conclude, either that Mr. Wyatt did not find some of 
these compositions among the thirty thousand: or that, hav- 
ing examined them, he did not think them worthy of admis- 
sion to his collection of about two hundred and Aa oon 
Sir Roundell Palmer's hymns number four hun and 


has excluded a good many of the Scotch eighty-five. Out of 
the first fifteen of the Scotch book, fourteen are unknown to 
him. And I do not think cutting and carving ever went to a 
length so reprehensible, as in this volume. As to the fitness 
of the hymns for use in church, opinions may possibly differ : 
but I am obli to say that I never saw any collection of 
such pieces so filled with passages in execrable taste, and ut- 
terly unfit for Christian worship. 

It may amuse my readers, to show them George Herbert 
improved. Everybody knows, the famous poem, Elizir. 
It consists of six verses. The h reading consists of four. 
In the first verse, three verbal alterations, intended as im- 
provements, are made on Herbert. “Teach me, my God 
and king,” becomes “Teach us, Jour God and king.” The 
second verse in the Scotch reading, is unknown to Herbert. 
It is the doing of some member of the committee. The gold 
has been punched out, and a piece of pinchbeck has been put 
in. Herbert’s third verse is omitted. Then comes the well- 
known verse : 

= may of Thee partake : 


or can be so Mean, 
Which, with this tincture, ron Tuy sax, 
Will not grow bright and clean. 
This is improved as follows: 
All may of Thee partake ; 
Nothing so small can be, 
But when acted for Thy sake 
Greatness ang worth from Thee. 
You will doubtless think that Herbert pure is better than 
Herbert improved by the sign-painter. But the next verse is 


man’s words: 
A t with this clause, . 
es drudgery divine : 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that, and the action, fine. 

But, as Sam Weller remarked of Mr. Pickwick in a certain 
contingency, “his most formiliar friend yoodat know him,” 
as thus disguised : 

If done beneath Thy laws, 

Even humbiest labours shine : 
Hallowed is toil, if this the cause, 
The meanest work, divine. 

Herbert’s temper, we know, was angelic: but 1 wonder 
what he would have looked like, had he seen himself thus 
docked, and printed crimson and blue. No doubt, Zhe Elizir, 
as the master left it, is not fitted for congregational singing. 
But that is a reason for leaving it alone: it is no reason for 
thus unpardonably tampering with the coin of the realm. 

re are various pieces in this unfortunate work, whose 
appearance in it I can explain only on thistheory. Probably, 
some day when the committee met, a member of committee 
produced a manuscript, and said that here was a hymn of his 
own composition ; and begged that it might be put in the 
book. The other members read it, and saw it was rubbish : 
but their kindly feeling prevented their saying so: and in it 
went. One of the last things many people learn, is not to take 
offence when a friend declines to admire their lite doings. 
I have not the faintest idea who are the members of the com- 
mittee which issued this compilation. Likely enough, there 
are in it some acquaintances of my own. But that tact shall 
not prevent my saying what I honestly believe: that it is the 
very worst hymn- lever saw. 1 cannot believe that the 
persens who produced it, could ever have paid any attention 
to hymnal literature; they have so thoroughly missed the 
tone of all good hymns. eed, many of the hymns seem to 
be formed on the model of what may be called the Scotch 
Preaching Preyer : the most offensive form of devotion known: 
and one entirely abandoned by all the more ivated of the 
Scoteh cl . lL heard, indeed, lately, an in ual pray at 
a meeting t the Lord’s day. In his prayer, he alluded to 
the Lancashire distress: and informed the Almighty that the 
patience with which Lancashire people bore it was very much 
the result of their being trained in Sunday schools. But, 
leaving this volume, which is really not worth farther notice, 
let me mention, that in the first twelve lines of “Jesu, lover 
of my soul,” there are fen improvements made on Wes- 
ley. “While the tempest is high,” has nigh sub- 
tituted for igh. “Till the storm of life is past,” 
is made “Till the storms of life are past.” “Oh re- 
ceive my soul at last,” has And substituted for Oh: for no 
conceivable reason. And the familiar line, “ Hangs my help- 
less soul on Thee,” has been turned, by the waggon-painter, 
into “ Clings my helpless soul te Thee.” I ask any intelligent 
reader, Is not too bad? All my readers know that I am 
a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, for whose use these 
hymns have been so debased and tampered with. They never 

be sung in my church, you may rely onit. And 
that this cutting and carving has been done so near home, 
serves only to make me the more strongly to protest against it. 

If it were not far too large a subject to take up now, I 
should say semething in reprobation of the fashion in which 
many people venture to cut and carve upon words far more 
sacred than those of any poet: I mean upon the words of 
Holy Scripture. Many people improve a scriptural text or 
phrase when they quote it: the improvement generally con- 
pom hy giving it a slight twist in the direction of their own 
peculiar theological views. I have heard of a man who quoted 
as from Scripture the following words: “ It is appointed unto 
all men once to die; and after death Zeit.” lt was pointed 

no such statenfent exists in Scripture: the 

words which follow the mention of death being, “and after 
this the judgment.” But the misquoter of Scripture declined 
that he thought his own 

reading was better. I have of a revival preacher who 
ve out as his text the words “ Ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Every one will know what a wicked distortion he made of our 





twelve: and he has not erred on the side of exclusion: yet he 


smeared even worse. Who does not remember the saintly | started 





Saviour’s warning in thus ing it. And I have heard 
of Scripture pieced to crn way that made them om 
a meaning just as far that of the inspired writers, as 
conveyed by the well known mosaic, “And Judas d be 
and went and himself :” “ Go thou and do likewise” 
Probably the reader is tired of the subject. I thank him 
for his patience in following me so far: and I shall keep him 
no longer from something more interesting. 
‘ ‘ A. K. HB. 


OUR SALT-CELLARS. 


When the Grecian hero descended to hell and consulted the 
shade of Teiresias about his homeward voyage, he was told 
he would have to visit men who knew nothing of the sea, and 
_ wt even eat their food with R.A e 

e ta epee tee pore ae i not very wonder. 
ful, considering the mythical atmosphere cmeundiing it. 4 
—_— the Austrian exploring ship Novara, has just solved the 

ifficulty. Itvisited the Nicobar islands in the Indian 

and there found a race of men who make no use of salt with 
their food, though amongst other peculiarities they are extrs. 
vagantly fond of Epsom salts. However this may be, the 
Homeric allusion is valuable as pointing out that the ancient 
world obtained their salt chiefly by evaporation; a fact which 
we know from other authorities was really the case. Uniti] 
comparatively late years we ourselves were dependent on this 
primitive process fur our supply of salt. Indeed, the Stafford. 
shire salt-mines were not discovered till the year 1670; and 
only the other day we noticed in a maritime village church of 
Devonshire a tablet to a “ parish salt officer,” who had de. 
parted this life early in the present century. But at the pre. 
sent time our consumption of sait is min 'y supplied by the 
great Triassic deposits of the Cheshir@and Worcester salt. 
mines. Here are the salt-cellars of England. From 160,00 
to 170,000 tons of prepared salt, on an average, are now an- 
nually furnished by them. 

We intend to invite the reader to descend one of these mines 
with us at Northwich. First, however, let us make a few ob 
servations on salt itself, by way of seasoning our narrative 
The word “salary,” (money given to purchase salt), which has 

the stream of time, bears witness in itself to salt 
being considered the first » of human life. Sitting 
above or below the salt-cellar was the usual demarcation be- 
tween the high-born and the dependent in the domestic life of 
the middle — In Eastern hospitality, eating salt with you 
constitutes all the difference between a friend and a foe. Bear- 
ing these facts in mind, then, and looking to the antiseptic 
qualities of salt, we steadily refuse to Pay any attention to that 
common puff “ salt, the forbidden food.” It has too close s 
resembiance to a Swedenborgiag dogma or a waif from 
Cloudcuckoo town. 

For a great wonder, July was radiant with smiles when we 

from Manchester to picnic at the salt-mine in question. 
An omnibus and four conveyed the yn? ave Po the scene 
of operations; chaperones and elders being inside, while ju- 
niors disported themselves on the top. Long were it to tell 
how the mischievous poked fun at each other, or affixed pa) 
scrolls to the unconscious collars of their neighbours. The 
usual tricks fresh air induces on the top of a carriage, which 
may be seen so excellently on the return from the Derby, were 
successfully played. We could not help noticing, however, 
amidst all our merriment, the low elevation of the country we 
passed through, characteristic of the salt and sandstone form- 
ation in England. 

Next, we arrived at a range of sheds, where scattered heaps 
of salt, like driven snow, agreeable reminiscences of 
ices. Dismounting here, we made our way to a large room at 
the head of the mine. There stood the inevitable bucket-like 
cage in which we were to descend to Erebus, with a chain, at 
what may be called its handle, communicating through the 
roof with the machinery which lowered .. ~ this 
everyone’s cou began nknown 
which might befall dresses and hats, were now gravel anal 
Even in the men’s faces the colour fell visibly a shade or two. 
Who would go down first? was the question our eyes asked 
each other. At length one lady, like a second Curtius (or 
“ female Amazon,” as country showmen say), announced her 
willingness to devote herself. The door of the cage was 
opened, and, followed by another fair friend, she stept in. 
Now two of the sterner sex volunteered, “ in order to take care 
of them ;” and with a guide to regulate the descent, &c., the 
heroic party was lowered into the gulf. The rest followed in 
due time, including a young “sawbones,” who descended 
last in such a piteous state of mind that it was wonderfui any- 
thing remained of him in the cage at the bottom ——— 
boots, and any stray pill-box he might have had in his pocket. 
Joining forces again, we —— to explore. 

The reader preparing for an account of pillars of sparkling 
whiteness, crystal halls, 

A ceiling of amber, 
A pavement of pear! : 
such as Mr. Arnold’s mermen dwell in, and such as precon- 
ceived ideas of salt-mine are apt to fancy, will be disappointed. 
Truth compels us to admit everything around was poo 
dingy. Owing to the red marl diversifying the rock-salt, the 
gnomes have sombre habitations. We were in a lofty gallery, 
with rather a stifling atmosphere, and brine springs occa- 
sionally trickled down from the roof. The guides gave each 
of us a candle, which made the surrounding gloom niore visi- 
ble, and we moved on over a rough floor through divers pas- 
sages, to what was euphemistically termed by the underground 
population—* t Street.” Anarch of wood formed the 
entrance to this long defile, and on it twenty-four dips had 
been urtistically arranged in honour of our arrival as an im- 
promptu illumination. Others were fixed up at regular in- 
tervals down the in imitation of the gas of the upper 
world, and by their light we discerned here and there eager 
faces ng at us from the darkness. Horses dragged sleds 
of salt in huge masses past us; miners attended them, bearing 
pickaxes ; and great activity evidently prevailed in the work- 
ing tunnels running out of this main entrance. Suddenly loud 
shouts of “ Look out !’—* Mind yourselves !” and so on, smote 
on our ears. Saw with a shriek of terror, rushed into 
the nearest darkness lost himself at once. As every one 
seemed running to different quarters, we concluded the best 
course would ‘be to stand ill. Fora second our sensations 
were much like standing on a mine just about to be sprung. 
Soon, however, we were a tremendous explosion 
in a cutting Nee eh falls of salt from the roof, 
and reverberations of subterranean thunder which rolled from 
wall to wall— 
As on a dull day in an ocean cave 
The blind wave feeling round his long sea-ball. 





“— be from Ctr edinns geen, Bt 2 
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friend, or he might have been there to personate 
Zaculapius in the shades. 
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found in semi-transparent crystals mixed with 
salt is foun a mi 
m ng from an inch, or less, to two or three feet in 
th. oat ane taey epee wee pied ae 
a one here and there beside our path. A few of the 
smaller ones —~ up to carry away as momentoes of our 
und visit. 
ree plan had originally been to dine in the mine, but this 
needful business was at length put off till we reached day- 
light. Determined, however, to do something , 
hoops and mallets brought down, and played a game of cro- 
quet on the smoothest spot we could find. aay pemne of 
the party th t of the legend of the Egyptian King who| ship. It was too late; the had flown. Next day, the 
used to Loscen to the regions to play dice with e- of the —not Mr. Adams, who only appears 
ter. “ He sometimes won and sometimes lost,” the chronicler | by fits and starts—informed Earl Russell of the ship's depar- 
takes care gravely to informs us. Perhaps we played for love | ture, with an intimation that she was believed to have gone 
on this occasion, the marriage column in the next spring’s | to Queenstown. Orders were thereupon transmitted thither, 
Times may inform the curious of the issue of this eventful | and also to Nassau, N. P., for her seizure by the authorities. 
This is the sum and substance of the various papers; and 
clearly do they satisfy our mind, as they will that of every 
impartial person, that the Queen’s Government did all they 
could do legally and justifiably to prevent the sailing of the 
Alabama, though, curiously enough there is no mention here- 
in made of the famous $100,000 bond, said to have been 
exacted from the nominal owners. Neither is it established, 
whether the seizure, if wo at Queenstown or Nassau, 
was ordered for »reach of the Revenue Laws in the ship going 
to sea without clearance papers, or for breach of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. But it could scarcely be for the latter, seeing 
that the offence was not proved. 

Further correspondence ensued ; but we pause only to note 
Mr. Adams’s intimation of September 30, that he “ had reason 
to believe that other enterprises of the same kind were in pro- 
gress in British ports.” “Our Fo Minister's reply covers 
the whole a “much as H. M. Government » rn to 

revent such occurrences, they are unable to go beyond the 

w, Municipal and International.” 


up by forwarding to them further correspondence and evi- 
dence during the following six days. This certainly does not 
argue any needless, still less any purposed delay. The At- 
torney-General and the Solicitor General, during the session of 

rliament, between debates in the House of Commons and 
their practice in the Courts, have unceasing claims upon their 
time; and moreover, in this case they could scarcely have 
known when they had the whole matter completely before 
them. Even Messrs. Duncan, Squarey, and Co., on the spot, 
appear to have been taken by surprise. At last, however, the 
Crown-Lawyers gave their oqpion in favour of detaining the 





























game. : : 
Returning to the shaft, serious anxiety began to be felt for 
our scared friend, who was again iain . At a aban- 
doning him to his fate, we pushed on to da t and dinper; 
when lo! “ pee iterum,” there was Saw seateu in 
the cage all ready for the ascent! The unhappy man was, 
however, summarily ejected, as we had settled to go upin the 
same order as we descended. ‘ 

As for the various processes by which the rock-salt is re- 
fined and sifted—from the lumps farmers put in their shéep- 
troughs, to the fine- ed, sparkling salt of our dinner-ta- 
ble, from the salt-cellars below the earth to the salt-cellars 
above—this may be found fully described elsewhere. We need 
only remark in conclusion that the great Triassic system in 
which rock-salt is located, extends as a more or Jess well- 
defined tract of country from the Solway Firth to Sidmouth. 

Its greatest English amplification occurs in the Midland 
Counties. 

The salt-region of Cheshire, which we have been visiting, 
contains a of salt and gypsum 700 feet in thickness, ex- 
tending over a s| ofa mile and a half in length by three- 
quarters of a mile in width. To account for the formation of 
such deposits of rock-salt as this Spey far aie in 
reer ee _eekeneeion: is still one of the many | Britain and Ireland, so far as the mighty British Crown ex- 

Some authorities contend for evaporation, pointing to the tends its sovereignty, wherever over the wide earth the British 
Dead Sea and other saline waters, round which a constant + hp a Vena many te March, ee as a national 
fringe of salt is being deposited by this agent. Others again | festival and holyday. The neo an v rapee activity 
regard this as an insufficient cause, and advocate volcanic | Which has ne te arms round the whole orb of earth, 
agency. Perhaps, looking to the immense series of ages geo- pony Leper gig towedé We » progress, aon, Se 
lng o> Gaty Capen, Sie Seat eS Se whirring machines stop, hands and heads let their wonted 





WHAT DENMARK THINKS OF ENGLAND. 


The world is this day witness to an event as rare as it is 
uliar. Over the whole of the United Kingdom of Great 


and now, after having begotten a monstrous civil war, gives 
at every point witness of its complete internal dissolution. 

In truth, the majestic festal drama which England this day 
presents to the world contains a fruitful moral. It proclaims 
to Princes that their Throne’s safety and their own happiness 
are inseparably bound with the liberty of their people, that 
there is no surer pledge for both than respect for the rights of 
their subjects. And to Peoples it announces, with the power- 
ful voice of experience, that true freedom only developes it- 
self where rights are reciprocally , and where each 
onward step naturally springs from what has preceded it. 
The hey et pieve _ lesson rr ree areward which 
su others in the respectful affection of his ; 
and the people, which lives in the enjoynient of real Ra om, 
will, without self-denial and without servility, be able to cele- 
brate the festivities of its Royal house as national holydays; 
4 = dynasty will ~ — aa bape veyron the vyabal 
o' country’s own li an iness.— Copenhagen Dag- 
dlad, March 10. 4 4 a us 





THE SUEZ CANAL. 


It may seem a singular destiny for one ot the most renown- 
ed regions of the world that it should at length have been 
turned into a highway from one country to another. That, 
however, is the fate pt. The land of the Pharaohs and 
the Ptolemies, the seat of ancient learning and remote civili- 
zation, the most fruitful and the most wonderful spot on the 
face of the globe, is now regarded simply as a road between 
the waters of the West and the waters of the East. Nor is 
this fate a very hard one. It is doubtful whether any circum- 
stance — Rony conductive \ he ye ne 
prosperity than & position. t of the great ci 
antiquity owed their importance to conditions of this kind. 
This was what gave Venice its grandenr, and tempted half 
the wealth of d to Darien. But the case of Egypt 
differs materially from the examples of earlier history. When 
a city rose into magnificence from its situation, it was because 
its citizens received the products of trade on one side and dis- 
bursed them on the other, retaining in their own hands the 
profits upon the merchandiseandtheexchange, Egypt is not 
quite so fortunate. Neither at Alexandra nor Suez is there 
any deposit of this character. Cairo is no emporium. The 
cities of Egypt are simply stations, and the only object of the 
world is to pass thro; them as swiftly and with as little 
interruption as ble. Yet for all this the country is 
immensely benefitted. The stream of traffic between Europe 
and the is as fertilizing as the stream of the Nile, and 
pepe the river does for Egypt in one sense the highway does 





meno might be thus reconciled with: our = « work fall, the husbandman forsakes his plough, the 


aporation. Or, again, wider observation ma: us more | ™. . “ 
faoen volcanic e eruptions, and so enable us satisfac- | is desk, the coal-miner his pick, the workman his tools; the 



























. ’ .| whole nation has but one thought—to give itself up to festal 
tory ae role aie areck will be toned cquidistaat betteen |mith. * * And all this enthusiasm, all this festivity, all 
both theories. th agencies may have been combined in this cost, and all this loss to a whole nation’s activity sudden- 
different proportions, with all the other varied causes which | !¥ stopped—only because the Prince of Wales, a youth of 21 
have resulted in the present st of the earth. qos, tte day wedded in Windsor’s Royal Chapel to the 


Until the question is decisively set at rest, however, we 
will dismiss the subject with my Lord Dundreary’s remark, 
that this is just one of those things which no fellow can a 
out. . 


HOW THE “ ALABAMA” LEFT LIVERPOOL. 

We compiled this statement, several weeks ago, from an 
official despatch and official documents, the substance of 
which has been embodied in the more recently published 
“Blue Book,” which was noticed in last week’s Albion. 

It was on the 28rd of June last, that Mr. Adams first called 
Earl Russell’s attention to the Alabama, On the 25th, his 
Lordship replied, stating that “no time had been Jost in re- 
ferring the matter to i ent.” On the 4th of 


July, he wrote again, to Mr. Adams a copy of a Re- 
gems lbeen the Commesioatonses of C 


incess Alexandra of Denmark, a girl of 19, whom the Eng- 
lish nation as yet knows not, of whose ES qualities as | 
have only hope but not experience to witness ! 
this the sensible and heavy English nation, that for the sake 
of such an occasion can fall into such boundless enthusiasm ? 
Is this free England, that can thus turn the wedding of an 
untried heir to the Throne with an unknown Princess into a 
national holyday ? Is this the mature political self-con- 
sciousness, that can thus identify the House with the 
Rees og Gao Asiatic despot could 

ves ? 

Yes! It is the sensible, phlegmatic, free, politically de- 
veloped England where all this happens. And we of it 
just the event to which the world is this day a witness 
gives a lesson both to Princes and Peoples which well deserves 
to be taken to heart. In the English nation’s enthusiasm at 
the marriage of the heir to the T' e there is no doubt some- 





ustoms, to the effect that| thing of that exaltation and e to which all na-| gaged. 
their officers at Liverpool had kept an eye on the suspected characters are ex b very nature as soon as 
vessel, but that their legal adviser did not think that there 


posed by 
thee peep ous &f Chats dotnite Sask; tat, Seve is no speck to 
be found on it of that servility with which in so many other 
countries pe gy of devotion to the Royal House are apt 
to be tain’ The Englishman feels a and reve- 
rence with to the Sovereign, but, uch as he is 
wont to see in him only the highest m and organ of 
the will of the people, and not at all a dispenser of grace or 
favour; so is he ever conscious of the respect due to himself 
and of his even when brought face to face 


was evidence which would warrant her detention. They fur- 
ther recommended supervision by the U. 8. Consul on the 
spot, and coumnanionten with the ane w=! of the ay 
Adams, not appearing to be in a special hurry, answered, on 
the 7th, that he had done as was suggested to him on the 
4th. 


On the 28rd of the same month Mr. Adams forwarded to 
Earl Russell half-a-dozen depositions taken at Liverpool and 


personal freedom, 
tending to confirm his icions, and requested that H. M.| with the Royal family. The lish Crown still claims to be 
Government would forthwith interpose. But these documents | ‘by the grace of God,” but in this formula the national con- 


had also been the round of Collector, Commissioners, and 
Customs Solicitor, the latter still finding them insufficient 
to jrstify the Alabama's detention. Gratuitous] 
and with an — disposition to favour Mr. Adams's ap- 

i unteered the advice that if any portions of the 
crew had violated the Foreign Enlistment Act, they would 


sciousness only utters the thought which 
developed religious feeling, ev g in the worl 

by a gracious Providence, and not any mystical tenet o/ 
the Divinity of a Ng ey rh and so, _! the ¢ reane ee 
the lish people for the Sovereign, there is nothing o 
dependence which in other lands is fostered by Absolutism. 


with its deeply 


be liable to “ pecuni penalties, for the security of which | For full two centuries the liberty of the people has now ruled 
the ship might be d .” adding that though did not jin England; after bard struggles, which cost one King his life 
appear sufficient evidence to warrant a Crown prosecution, it | and another his Crown; after unwearied and end 


was open for the U. 8. Consul or any one else to take such 
proceedings as he might think fit. On the same day, the Cus- 
toms’ Department received from the Solicitor to the U. 8. 
Consul two more affidavits, together with a legal opinion fur- 
nished by Mr. Collier, Queen’s Counsel, favouring of course 
Mr. Adams’s claim for intervention. And here, for the bene- 
fit of American readers, we — bn that they do 


which have been continued down to the lastest times, the Eng- 
lish State has developed itself to a shape which presents a per- 

fect balance of all the forces of society, which is able to 
the progressive demands of the age without violent changes 
in what already exists, and which consequently seems to mor- 
tal eye to have come nearest to a political ideal, and to have 
—— prospect of standing the trial of all shocks. * * 
ell may England this day with undivided joy abandon 
herself to the feeling which is excited by this ae 

arrive at a new consciousness, and, as it were, gather 

of practitioner at the Bar; it is a mere technical term. i 

this individual then, the Solicitor of the Customs still 
differed, though he, always willing, it seems, to befriend the 
poi now suggested that the Crown lawyers should be con- 
ted. 


The 29th of July was an important day. A communication 
was received thereon “at the Custom House from Messrs. 
Duncan, Sq 
ing day, to the 4 
A would sail on that day (the 29th).” But, it was sig- 
nificantly added, “ no further evidence was forw 
ing the vessel.” Then came a T 
same, announcing “ that the vessel 
= before, and left the port that —, 

this very same — also—the coincidence being mani- 
festly accidental—“ Russell received from the - 


y 
keep holyday. The nation does homage to itself, to its own 
sputuupend fortune, when it pays its unanimous h 
oe the yanng pale. It sees its own bright future reflected 
ure of happiness which is opening for the Bride and 
Bridegroom. hat a difference between this happy land 
respect-| and its nearest neighbour, whose feverish pane, Sey un- 
equality, whose impatient grouping after 
impossible theorems have only brought about a military des- 
potism which stifles all spiritual life? Whata contrast to the 
German Power, where a Sovereign lost in mystical 
ons wer and stupid soldier notions is — 
with a cross, overbearing aristocracy, 
against the constitutional liberty of the people, 


Law 
force and guile, 


and thus make the kingdom a ing- Or to the huge 
of their opinion.” These are the words of the despatch i Russia, who, by her reiting wedeta ba in driven a 
an echo doubtless of Earl Russell’s. Pray, mark them ; noble nation to a desperate je, and now séeks to secure 
note how prompily—it was on the 23rd ly on re-j her booty by streams of Polish biood a 
ceipt of the Customs’ Solicitor’s Or to North America, where an Democracy in 


he 
> Seeks soe 
passengers and 





n . The new Viceroy has frankly and openly recog- 
nized the fact. He has received a deputation from that 
Navigation ee conducts the service between Eng- 
land and India, and peek pie obligations of him- 
eg pt Ree ai 
pany, he , Were the to e pla hway, 
and thus to establish its relation with the it an ide 
and the West on the other. In return he assured them cor- 
Py et ae ee peg There was only one 

that was that the highwa, had not been 

letion of a railroad. Then, 

could be whirled along from one 
thout the loss of an hour, Egypt would 


be truly > 
Mean! the French are expending their energies, and 
something more than their energies, upon an enterprise of 


when an 
terminus to another 


from | their own—still in the nature of a highway or road, Their 


way, however, is a water-way. They hope to join the Red 
Sea with the Mediterranean F asean ott can and those 
who are curious in the 


progress of this work will have 
png om he gee the undertaki he gg ga 
correspondent w we yesterday pub cutting 
channels gh mud ontnd ol n battling with count- 
less obstacles of some 20,000 labourers 


try has labour ever been rdinary 
organization, or, we may add, to so little purpose. The Py- 
ramids themselves are but eternal monuments of misdirected 
industry, and beneath the sands of those memorable deserts 
there lie probably almost as many remains of the same cha- 

It _is not for us to forecast the 
fate of the French enterprise. Modern tell us that 
all such works now-a-days can be resolved into questions of 
money. Even money, however, will not always flow at com- 
mand, and the of capital, indeed, is as notorious as 
its power. Our co: t is struck with the perseverance 
and energy of the French engineers, but cannot venture to 
— on the prospects or even practicability of the un- 


The question now concerns the disposition of the new 
Pasha in the matter. He has spoken very pluinly to the re- 
presentatives of the — packet service, and assured them 
of his approbation and support. He has not yet spoken to 
the representatives of the Canal Company, and there is 
some uncertainty asto his intentions. His ecessor on the 


i 
ES 
i 


efforts, | Viceregal throne was committed to the support of the project 


in more ways than one, and he may either adopt these en- 
gagements or repudiate them. So, there is a contest in Egypt, 
ped. ap a wie, . a the “ — — or that 

y is apprai speculations on the spot, ¢ only hope 
that Ismall Pasha will do what is best for his country. 
It is certainly to his interest to encourage existing traffic, and 
thet he has It is also to his interest to promote all pro- 
jects likely to benefit and that, we doubt not, he will 
do. Egypt may possibly become a cotton-growing country. 
It can grow almost anything. Of its incredible fertility no 
better evidence could be given than is a by an acci- 
dental remark in our correspondent’s letter. The productive 
soil of t_ is confined to a narrow strip of land on each 
bank of the Nile, looking like a mere fringe of verdure. Yet 


y | it is plainly stated that no accessions of arable or productive 


land are in the least degree necessary to the country, and that 
to reclaim soil from the sands of the Desert, as other nations 
reclaim it from the waves of thesea, would in Egypt be a work 


of supererogation. 
tre new Viceroy is Ee returning to his government from 
Constantinople, and visit to that if not fraught 
with any special political importance, is expressive, at any 
of an ancient political phenomenon. There is not only 
in Europe,” and a “ Turkey a” as our maps 
Turkey in Africa, too, The “sick man” 
who wes pecpeed sy tho other do by the arms of the West 
still bears rule in three — globe, and claims half 
the basin of the as his own. There is 
y no such genuine relic of an old “ Empire” in the world. 


It is a territory comprising the most renowned lands of history. 

Tue Otioman Eaxperor Sovereign of Egypt, and lama Pe 
ve, though w ereditary digni 

almost The battle of "influence" ix 


Egypt, therefore, is sometimes fought at Constantinople, and 
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the new Viceroy’s views may receive an impulse from the po- 
lities of the capital. 

It would perplex an ordinary Englishman to understand 
what this contest can be about. At — Egypt, notwith- 
standing its productiveness, its capabilities, and its resources 
of all kinds, is still regarded in one on roe in that of 
a high road to the East. It is for anybody’s interest that this 
road should be stopped? It is undoubtedly our interest that 
it should be open. e have nothing either to explain or de- 
fend in this matter. India belongs to us. That great Empire 
is a dependency of the British Crown—a part of our Sove- 
reign’s dominions. We have won it, we have kept it, and we 
hold it; nor can anybody dispute the facts. Inasmuch, there- 
fore, as that country is actually ours, and as the road to it lies 
across Egypt, we are certainly justified in taking an interest in 
Egypt, especially in its capacity of a highway. We should 
like to see this highway maintained always in the best condi- 
tion, and improved by every expedient likely to facili- 
tate traffic. e should object, very naturally, to seeing 
it stopped or injured, but beyond these objects our views do 
not extend. They happen to be identical, as the Pasha has 
confessed, with the views of the Egyptian Government, which 
desires that the route through the country shall continue to 
draw traffic to its ports. There is the policy of England, and 
it is certainly a legitimate one. We avail ourselves of the, 
passage across Egypt, which is a great convenience to us; but 
‘we give as much as we take. Our commerce is a fertile source 
of profit to the country, and the Viceroy has now told us so. 
He recognized the mission which the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company despatched to him as an embassy from which he 
might very naturally receive ulations, while he pro- 
mised —_ in return. He en’ upon the advantages 
which the ic in question has conferred upon the country, 
and pledged himself to do his utmost to promote it. It is a 
curious state of things; but, so long as the best interests of 
Egypt are concerned in speeding shiploads of Englishmen 
from one point of Egyptian territory to another, there can be 
no reason why the two countries should not own themselves 
fast friends.— Times, March 17. 


COTOPAXI. 

THE GREAT VOLCANO OF THE ANDES, 
Painted by F. E. Cavrncn, ON EXHIBITION at GOUPIL’S, 
No. 772 Broadway, from 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Apmission, 95 Cents. 








G. oC 
Graduate of the Baltimore of Dental 4 
Pupil of the late Dr. Harris, of Baltimore, and since associated 
with Dr. Ed. Maynard, of Wash 
o, 60 East Turety-Fourts Sr., 
Between Fourth and Madison Avenues. 





To Conresponpents.—Z. T. P. Washington. Your letter is able 
and appropriate, but is not suitable for our col 


The Index for 1862 is now ready, and may be had on application 
at this Office. 
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The Old World, 

The latest European advices are not very recent, being 
dated at Liverpool last Monday fortnight, the 23rd ult. From 
England, the success of the Confederate Loan is almost the 
only item of news ; it is stated that ten millions sterling were 
offered there and on the Continent, (three being wanted) 
and that transactions had taken place in it at from 
three to five per cent. premium. The press generally 
views in this arrangement a new mode of speculating 
in cotton—not a political declaration in favour of the 
South. And the press is right. Diplomacy, as in duty bound, 
awaits the course of events with all prudence; Commerce, 
baulked of its legitimate business, rushes off into irregular 
traffic with a feverishness characteristic of the times. Rumour 
appropriates these newly-raised {funds to the purchase of 
steamers and munitions of war in the Clyde and the Mersey. 
It is possible, however, that the Confederacy will meet, for 
the former, new competitors in the ship-building-market. The 
United States Government, if we are rightly informed, has 
at last got rid of its foolish pride, and has sent both financial and 
naval agents across the water to run atilt herein with its enter- 
prising enemy, and buy up the very vessels of which the latter 
stand in need.—The American civil war may perhaps have been 
discussed in both Houses of Parliament, during the week that 
ended on the 28th ult., Lord Stratheden and Mr. Seymour 
Fitzgerald having respectively given notice of question or mo- 
tion, that may have led to extended debate in spite of minis- 
terial effort to stave it off. 

The unwholesome results, that must attend, sooner or later, 
the degradation of a labouring class to the condition of pau- 
pers, have manifested themselves, we regret to perceive, in 
Lancashire. A brief but painful statement on the subject is 
copied elsewhere into our columns. An incipient bitterness 
of class feeling is a sad addition to the losses and the burdens 
inflicted by the stoppage of trade. Would that we could see 
any prospect of peace, before the work of demoralization 
among our impoverished weavers becomes complete! 


With regard to the Polish insurrection, we were not very 
wide of the mark in our last issue, in anticipating that France 
would lend no aid to the insurgents, and that the sentimental 
sympathies of liberal Europe would be of slight avail against 
the battalions of the Czar. Just so has it come to pass. The 
French Senate, after a vivacious debate, determined by a vote 
of 109 against 17 to leave Poland floundering in gore. Forcing 
its way through contradictory reports of victories and defeats, 
comes the unpalateable fact that Langiewicz, the newly-fledged 
Dictator of the emancipated country, has been compelled to 
leave it already and take refuge in the Austrian city of Cra- 
cow! Under other circumstances, he would assuredly have 
been given up to Russia; but the wind sets just now from a 


different quarter, and the Viennese Cabinet will play the mag- 
nanimous. None the less, though, ends another Polish 
attempt at Revolution; and Mr. Cassius M. Clay, U. S. 
Minister to St. Petersburg, who sailed hence on Wednesday 
last, will arrive in time to congratulate his august idol that 
the “ rebels” are prostrate at his feet. It may be noted at the 
same time that this sudden collapse sets the Emperor Napo- 
leon free again to attend to the affairs of the Cochin-Chinese, 
the Mexicans, and other troubled nationalities. The French 
debate above-mentioned was litt!e better than a farce, in which 
Prince Napoleon again played the popular part of Bombastes, 
and played it extremely well. The droll incident is that the 
audience, which ought to be able to appreciate a piece so 
often set before them, seem to take it all in seriously. The 
Autocrat’s cousin denounces the Imperial policy—safe in the 
certainty that, while the ignorant gape with wonder at the ac- 
corded freedom of speech, less than a dozen-and-a-half of 
Senators will back up his fiery denunciations. 





North and South. 

The public ear is keenly sensitive to news from Charleston, 
under the belief that the long contemplated attack upon the 
cradle of the “rebellion” has been made or is in progress. 
For how many months past there has been a gathering at Port 
Royal of “ Monitors,” war-steamers, transports, troops, and 
material for a systematic assault, must be familiar to every 
reader. At last, then, the time has come to test their efficacy. 
Richmond papers tell us that on Tuesday last the U. 8. fleet 
of iron-clads, gun-boats, and other craft, crossed Charleston 
bar and anchored ; and we learn from other sources that, last 
week, a U.S. division, or part of one, entering by North 
Edisto Inlet, landed unopposed upon John’s Island, about 
twenty miles South of Charleston. It is further said to have 
pushed forward a reconnoisance to within a dozen miles of the 
city. The preparations on either side are immense ; 

and the papers teem with curious particulars as to the 
weight of metal that can be thrown upon the Southern bat- 
teries by Admiral Dupont’s heavily-armed and shot-proof ves- 
sels, which are nine in number. Let the sum total of this infer- 
nal reckoning suffice for quotation here—there are thirty-four 
guns ; they can deliver at once upwards of three tons of iron! 
What Forts Moultre and Sumpter can deliver, we are not in- 
formed. 

Not many of the current items in connection with the pend- 
ing attack are worth the space they would occupy in print; 
but a couple of them merit record. The one, which may be 
a canard, or at least grossly exaggerated, is this. Not many 
days since, a violent explosion was heard in Charleston har- 
bour, which caused “a jarring sensation on board all the 
ships of the blockading squadron, six miles off.” This, it is 
surmised, may have been one of the terrible sub-aqueous de- 
fensive machines destined for an invading foe. The other 
item may be important on the opposite side, and is at any rate 
well authenticated. For many weeks past, accounts have been 
published of a certain mysterious submarine battery, de- 
signed by Lieutenant Hunt, and in course of construction at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Wags, in compliment to Barnum, 
christened it the “ What Is It?” Serious persons affirmed 
that it was to be invaluable in beating down the defences of 
Charleston. Finally, under the well-selected cognomen of the 
Alligator, the strange craft was sent off South in tow of a 
steam-vessel. But the winds and the waves are treacherous— 
especially off Cape Hatteras. There beneath the sea now slum- 
bers the harmless Alligator, with the original Monitor, and 
three out of four amiable maritime devils invented by Captain 
Ericsson, and equally lost on the passage hence to Carolina. 

General Hunter, it would seem, thinks his favourite black 
troops will be in their proper element, when the land attack 
on Charleston is commenced. They have therefore been re- 
called from Jacksonville in Florida, manifesting however, ere 
they left that town, the inherent gentleness of their disposition, 
by burning up the town itself. It is true they had the exam- 
ple of their white brethren. Pensacola was lately evacuated 
by the U. 8S. forces there in garrison since its capture. These 
gentry, despite their officers, wantonly set the place on fire 
and completed the desolation they had made. This is the 
approved Russian mode of quelling a “ rebellion ;” it is not a 
“ Christian and humane” mode of carrying on a regular war; 
nor is it politic as a means of winning back stray sheep to the 
Federal fold. 

In the neighbourhood of Nashville, Tennessee, and in the 
region round about New Orleans, the Union land forces are 
duly reported from time to time as gaining advantages—here 
dispersing acamp, there capturing a batch of Confederates or 
contrabands, here burning a mill or a cotton crop, then flood- 
ing and ruining a plantation. But the sum total is not large; 
and the account is considerably chequered. In one of the 
bayous of Lower Louisiana, the U. 8. gunboat Diana has been 
hemmed in by superior forces and captured, after a stout re- 
sistance. On the Cumberland river, below Nashville, a party 
of C. 8. guerrillas have surprised and destroyed two transport 
steamers. Washington, on the Tar river, N. C., at its entrance 
into Pamlico Sound, has been for some time past occupied by 
General Foster, U. 8., but is now said to be in danger of at- 
tack and recapture by the C. S. Generals Hill and Pettigrew. 
We only pen the rumour, inclining from bitter experience, to 
mistrust every flying tale. 

Confident expectations are entertained around us that 
Charleston has fallen, or must fall; and in this confidence the 
non-success of the Union arms at Vicksburg is forgotten or 
finds compensation. Nor in this alone. With no less as- 





surance is it held to be incontrovertible, that the South is 


} 


suffering the direst extremes of privation, and that scarcity of 
food will ere long compel it to succumb. This impression jg 
very naturally intensified by the occurrence of serious “ Bread 
Riots” at Richmond, on Thursday of last week. The local 
Southern press has little to say on the subject; but a Northern 
eye-witness declares that the rioters were women, three 
thousand strong, who were only appeased in the end by the 
personal persuasion of President Davis, who promised the 
issue of rations to the hungry. That this matter is one of 
vital importance is plain; the difficulty, as usual, is to reach 
the truth. If Admiral Farragut continue in undisturbed pos. 
session of the mouth of the Red River, so as to prevent 
Southern access to supplies from that source, the pressure 
must become severe. 

The Connecticut Election, to which so much value was at- 
tached—for reasons that we cannot fathom—went decidedly 
in favour of the Administration. We are still at a loss to com- 
prehend its importance. For the rest, every one talks war 
just now, whatever the inward yearning may be; and if 
speeches could “ conquer a peace,” hostilities would soon be 
over. This afternoon, in commemoration of the attack on 
Fort Sumpter, two years ago, there is to be another Grand 
Loyal League Meeting in Union Square, when old arguments 
will be served up in every variety of form. At one stand, you 
will doubtless hear an eloquent gentleman proving beyond 
contradiction that the Union was so perfect and adorable an 
institution, that none but fools, traitors, or madmen, could 
have conceived the possibility of seceding from it. Almost 
within reach of his voice you will perchance hear another, 
demonstrating, with equal cogency, that the chief reason for 
enforcing the Union at all costs lies herein—if the South be 
suffered to go out, secession will spread like an epidemic. 
We ourselves don’t profess to understand the knotty problem; 
but it seems to us that it is by no means unfrequent to have 
this blowing hot and blowing cold, even from one and the 
same mouth! 


Postscript ; Charleston Attacked ; « Repulse. 
Yesterday afternoon, but a short time before we went to 
press, came tidings of grave moment. They were thus chro- 
nicled in the Richmond Whig of Thursday. 


Cc 

The attack on Charleston commenced to-day. Four Aer clade 
out of seven in the Yankee fleet are en . The fi from the 
fleet and from Forts Sumter and Moultrie and Morris Island was 
very heavy. The Jronsides was hit and she ran ashore, but subse- 
quently got off and was taken out of 

At2o’clock in the afternoon nine Monitors and the Jronsides 
opened a fire at a dist of three th d .—At half past 
2 o'clock the firing on both sides became incessant and was ke 
up until 5 o’clock when it gradually diminished. The fire of 
fleet was concentrated on Fort Sumter. 

The Jronsides and the Keokuk withdrew from the e ment at 
four o’clock coqereatiy disabled.—Intense excitement prevails in 
this city.—Our Monitors have just e out to take part in the 
fight.—Our casualties are one boy killed and five men badly 
wounded in Fort Sumter.—Reports from the other batteries have 
not yet come to hand. 

Charleston, 


, April 8. 
Seven turreted iron-clads and the Jrousides are inside the bar.— 
Twenty-two blockading vessels are off the bar.—The Keokuk is 
sunk in the beech off Morris Island.—There is no disposition on 
the part of the Federals to renew the conflict. 


No note or comment from the Whig was published with 
this information. It is plain that the U. S. fleet has been 
beaten off. The Keokuk is one of the iron-clad gun-boats, 
mounting two guns. The Jronsides, 18, is the flag-ship. 


It was furthermore reported yesterday afternoon, that the 
Union fieet in the Lower Mississippi had commenced an at- 
tack upon Port Hudson, 

The Old Story of the “ Alabama.” 

Stale as this subject has become, it is fanned into importance 
again and again, whenever tidings come to hand that private 
Federal pockets have been damaged anew by the Confederate 
cruiser above-named. And tidings of this disastrous sort hav- 
ing arrived here last Saturday, there has been, of course, a 
fresh outburst of anti-English indignation, petulant and unrea- 
soning as usual. Nor can it be doubted that many join here- 
in, ignorant of the facts, and knowing only that the Alabama 
came out of a neutral port in spite of their Minister’s protest. 
For the benefit of a stray reader or two thus possessed, we print 
elsewhere a simple narrative of the occurrences, which was 
prepared, some time back, from official sources, although it 
jumps well enough with the more recent publication of sundry 
diplomatic passages that have taken place between Earl Rus- 
sell and Mr. Adams. 

We have not much to say in addition, that we have not al- 
ready said in some shape—the whole story, as we have already 
observed, being more or less familiar. Yet it will bear repe- 
tition, when one still finds a man, like Major-General Butler, 
venturing to stand up in public and refer, underided, to ths “290 
merchants in Liverpool.” At any rate, these facts must be 
granted. Mr. Adams, acting and thinking as a belligerent— 
te whom the process was indifferent, so that he gained his 
end—leant too strenuously upon the political side of his 
cause, and was beaten by the cleverer tactics of the Confe- 
derate agents at Liverpool. Earl Russell, in the position of a 
neutral between two belligerents, could not do otherwise in 
common fairness than limit his action to the strict require- 
ments of the law, though it is plain that all he did was done 
in the very reverse of a churlish and unfriendly disposition. 
As for yielding anything to a dictatorial tone, or to the un- 
becoming menaces uttered by the American press, his Lord- 
ship can never have conceived such an idea. He is too good 
a constitutionalist. He knows too well that the people, whom 
he represents—and whose patient submission to unexampled 
ills growing out of this war has attracted even American ad- 
miration—would fiercely resent any trespass whatever upon 
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jegal rights‘n such a case as this, any straining whatever of 
the law. For an American Minister, presumed to be con- 
yersant with the duties of a Government to its own citizens, 
to expect more even justice than hé received was simply pre- 
posterous. What the American people expect, it is perhaps 
more difficult to analyse. Infused, drugged one might almost 
say, with what one ot their own writers (forgetting the re- 
roach therein conveyed) has happily termed a “ passionate 
credulity,” they have set before themselves a verbal bug- 
pear, in place of one that long held sway, but that 
has wisely been discarded. We mean the expression, 
“preying upon American commerce,” which has thken 
the place of the “inviolability of the American flag.” 
People about us, Chambers of Commerce and National War 
Committees included, seem in short to grow crazy over the 
new phrase; and their judgment over Earl Russell’s course 
is therefore altogether an ez post facto one. The Alabama has 
“preyed upon American commerce ;” hence the odium—just 
as though “ American commerce” were designed to be Provi- 
dentially and internationally exempt from all the risks that wait 
upon war. Hugging this belief, they would exact that a neutral 
must show as much alacrity on behalf of one of two bellige 
ents, as in case of self-defence, and that he must be just as 
ready a8 they are to hustle aside all legal forms and reti- 
cences. We wish them a more temperate frame of mind; 
and weconclude by an endeavour to dispel one other illu- 
sion, that has been cherished until it is part of the creed. No 
one seems to doubt that, if the opinion of the British Law 
officers of the Crown had been given a few hours earlier and 
promptly acted upon, American commerce would have been 
spared the losses inflicted by the Alabama. This is by no means 
sure. The legal battle would only have commenced. The 
decision might have been given in favour of the suspicious 
ship, and in place of leaving Liverpool under the ingenious 
pretext of a trial trip, she might have regularly cleared for 
“ foreign parts.” 

It is announced from Washington that Mr. Seward has sent 
a very grave despatch to England, warning our government 
against the repetition of “unfriendly” acts. Fiatjustitia, ruat 
calum! Mr. Seward might have saved himself the pains. 





The Irish Relief Fund. 

One of the saddest narratives, that ever appeared in print, is 
embodied in the Address of the Executive Board of the Irish 
Relief Committee to the People of these United States. We 
make room for it elsewhere, and we earnestly hope that the 
appeal to a nation whose generosity is inexhaustible, may not 
have been in vain. The heartiness of this wish is in no de- 
gree affected by the remembrance that sundry fanatical young 
Collegians in Dublin, and a mob of rowdies in Cork, chose to 
celebrate the Prince of Wales’s wedding-day after the man- 
ner of their kind; or that, at the recent great gathering at 
the Academy of Music, on behalf of this most laudable ob- 
ject, several speakers could not forego their habitual fling at 
England, even “his Grace the Archbishop of New York” 
heaping the old coals of fire upon our heads, anent the sub- 
scriptions for the starving in Lancashire. Help, we say, for 
afficted humanity, even if the fierce denouncers of “ rebellion” 
on one side of the Atlantic do lift their sweet voices for it on 
the other! 

One word more. Thinking of the condition of Ireland, 
prostrate, oppressed, hopeless—that is to say, as her political 
exiles unanimously picture it—we cannot but ask whether 
this is not the exact condition to which Major General But- 
ler, in his sanguinary programme of last week, proposes to 
reduce the South, if conquered? Yet some of the fanatics, who 
go wild with delight at the prospect in store for a portion of 
their own country, affect to be horror-stricken when a lawyer 
or a soldier points out how Ireland has been trodden under 
foot!! The inconsistencies of opinion, to which the civil war 
has given rise, are not the least curious of the moral pheno- 
mena attending it. 


Music. 
Max Maretzek is swimming on the topmost wave of popula- 
rity. The Academy isin vogue. One full house succeeds another. 
It might have been supposed that fashionable furor must have ex- 
hausted itself on ‘‘ Norma;” this was by no means the case. On 
Monday night was produted an entire novelty, “Ione,” a grand 
four-act Opera by Signor Petrella, of Naples, who drew his libretto 
from Bulwer Lytton’s ‘‘ Last Days of Pompeii.” The success on 
the opening night was decided and satisfactory; on Wednesday it 
was triumphant and demonstrative. The town isin thoroughly good 
humour with Max Maretzek’s all-alive company. Let us enjoy it 
while we can. Its stay is short. The note of departure is 
founded. 
Lytton’s powerful and dramatic novel is so closely followed, 
that it were needless to say a word of the plot. Well-remembered 
characters appear. Glawcus came back to us in Mazzoléni, not ex- 
actly the refined and intellectual Athenian dandy, for Mazzoleni 
has too much vigour and intensity to cultivate the graces; 
Arbaces, the subtle and domineering High Priest, in Bellini, a very 
perfect rendering ; Burbo, the brutal keeper of the Pompeian 
wine-shades, in Biachi, also faithful to the record ; Jone, the charm- 
ing soul-subduer, in Madame Medori, an impersonation full of 
earnestness and passionate effect; Nidia, the love-smitten and 
blind slave, in Mile. Sulzer, who however Mad ro idea of closing 
her eyes to the attractions ofa New York auditory. All knew and 
*ang well their parts, for they had played and sung herein at Ha- 
vana. The Orchestra too is greatly improved since last week, and 
was well conducted by Signor Nusto. The musical merits of the 
composition itself are thus reviewed by the critic of the Times: 
Before speaking broadly obvious characteris- 
tics of the work, we may Zend, vetaly ot ic aivided into four acts, 
and that there is but one finale (that to the third act) w 





them is amply demonstrated in this fine number. It is bold, mas- 
it with a tenacity of purpose and 
om find in Italian music. Witha 
decidedly popular vein of melody, and a naturalness that frequent- 
m to the borders of absolute simplicity, the composer, 
que the taste with old rhythms 
a word to have a distinct pur- 
in all that he does, pursuing it with a frankness that is charm- 
ing, as some German writers do, all the suave gen- 
eralities that lie in his way, and are so irresistibly temptiag to 

grand finale, to which we have referred, the trio finale 
of the first, and the duetto finale of the second act, display a high 
d of constructive talent, and a musical roundness of form 
ng as it is rare. To this must be added the fact 
that Signor Petrella writes well for the voice ; and, altho full 
of affectations, despises none of the ordinary means of produci: 
vehement effects, such as unisons, thirds, &c. Stepping from the 
stage to the orchestra, we find use made of mate there, and oc- 
such startling freshness of subject and vigor of handling, 
is left to be desired. The preponderance of brass in- 
struments is perhaps a defect, as it is surely an irritation, but 
the a part of the orchestration is clear, brilliant and sug- 

tive. 


The impression created by the work, apart from general salien- 
cies of melody, is a favourable one to the capacity of the author. 
His style lacks the fluency of the present school of Italian music ; 
but, as a substitute, it possesses a quaint and pleasing originality 
of its own, which will, undoubtedly, improve on acquaintance. 
, the same amount of inspiration that we find 
in the best of Verdi’s works; but the ideas are treated with un- 
usual skill, and elaborated with the knowledge of a thorough mu- 
sician. That Sig. Petrella is this admits of no doubt. The treat- 
ment of the orchestra in several of the numbers, notably the slow 
movement of the soprano cavatina in the first act, the whole of 
the third act, and the end of the opera, leaves no doubt on this 
There are portions of the work, indeed, that have not 
been excelled by any Italian composer. 

For next week Mr. Maretzek announces Verdi’s “I Due Fos- 


If this season be ashort one, at least it is decidedly bril- 


sive and melodious, and wro 
recurrence of ideas that we sel: 


here and elsewhere, contrives to 
and curious figures. He seems 





DBrama. 


It is a favourite idea with theorists that all men are born free 
The statement looks well on paper, and sounds well, 
when forcibly uttered from the pulpit or the platform. But no 
one of the fine theories current now-a-days is more absolutely false 
Like almost every generality, however, it has its 
grain of truth. Men are free, except in so far as society has pre- 
ordained them to fetters, and they are equal in the fact that they 
are heirs to a common humanity. Beyond these particulars 
though, there is neither freedom nor equality among men. Born 
under iron systems—political, social, and domestic—which appro- 
priate each one of us from the beginning, we are all, more or less, 
the slaves of circumstance, from the cradle to the grave; while, as 
we grow and develop under those systems, we learn—by bitter ex- 
perience, sometimes—the universal inequelity, physical, intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual, of the race to which we belong. If, still 
further, we conclude that theories of political and legal equality 
are theories merely, we shall not, as this world goes, be very far 
wrong. To the philosophical observer there is no phenomenon 
more remarkable in this age, than the tyranny which man suffers, 
under machinery which man himself has devised. 

Prominent among these inequalities is that which exists between 
those who are ladies and gentlemen, and those who are not. This 
inequality arises by nature, and continues without reference to the 
It may not be explicitly defined, 
It has nothing to do with title, 
rank, wealth, or poverty. Ladies and gentlemen are found in the 
humblest as well as the loftiest cirenmstances, and vulgarity wears 
ermine as often as it wears rags. In real life this inequality marks two 
classes of persons, distinct in all r 


artificial distinctions of society. 
but it is perfectly appreciable. 





The contrast of these classes often yields us comic effects : 
the effort to unite them as often results in the bitterest misery. 

Mr. Wallack has just produced, at his theatre, a comedy—called 
“My Noble Son-In-Law”—which illustrates this point, by mark- 
ing the difference between innate refinement and innate vulgar- 
ity, and by showing the impossibility of any union between these 
In this respect the piece is a peculiarly good 
one; while in other respects—though not brilliant—it is substan- 
tially meritorious. The French play from which—of course—it 
pted, is called Le Gendre de M. Poirier. 
The adaptation is in four acts, 
introduces nine persons. The scene is the town residence 
Thomas Tompkins, (Mr. Gilbert), a retired London 
merchant, of great wealth, and of still greater vulgarity. 
The story is brief but significant. Mr. Thomas Tompkins, 
ambitious of becoming Sir 
about a marriage between his daughter Jeabel (Mrs. Hoey), and 
Lord Henry De Vere (Mr. Lester Wallack). Isabel, by some strange 
freak of nature, was a lady, though the daughter of aboor. Lord 
De Vere was a gentleman, but had no money. The lady married 
to repair her heart ; the gentleman to repair his fortune. After 
Mr. Tompkins found that he could 
neither sympathize with his noble son-in-law, nor manage him. 
Lord de Vere had chosen to remain idle, and idle he remained. 
Thereupon Tompkins began to anhoy him, on those mean pre- 
texts which coarse persons so well know how toemploy. Lord 
de Vere then grew tired of the Tompkins mansion, and com- 
menced an innocent flirtation with a handsome Countess: also he 
Meanwhile his friend and guest, Hee- 
tor, Due de Meyran (Mr. Charles Fisher), observing the state of af- 
fairs, warned Lady Isabel that her father’s duct was calculated 
to alienate her husband from his home. Lady Isabel, with the 
was already jealous of a rival, 
and became fortified in her jealousy by Hector’s warn- 
ing. At this point a letter from the Countess arrived, for 
Lord de Vere, which was opened by Tompkins, and was found om 
to contain the words “My Dear Henry.” Tompkins then raved —— —_T a . — Lepr — 
a good deal, and Lady Isabel, believing her husband guilty of inf-| ¥** (OF won on pow mg yt anada 





Thomas Tompkins, brought 


their marriage, however, 


involved himself in a duel. 


quick instincts of her sex, 





the maestro combiaes ali his forces. How readily he can handle 





pects, and repellent to each 


crosses the Channel, and 





delity, demanded a separation from him. Efforts to accomplish 4/ i, the Bank of Montreal has been 
reeonciliation were then made by Mr. Tony Wilkins (Mr. Mark 
Smith), friend and former partner of Tompkins, and god-father of be 
Isabel; but Wilkins, like;physicians in the song, “ wos in vain.” 
At length Lord de Vere—who, it must be premised, was now in 
love with his wife—waited upon Lady Isabel, to say Farewell. 
Hector came also, and told her that her husband was about to 
fight a duel. She relented, and promised to forgive him, if he 
would promise not to fight. After much hesitation, he complied 
with her request. Having gamed her point, and so ascertained 
here | that he really loved her, she now consented that he should fight 


intended adversary, settled the matter more agreeably. His flirta- 
tion with the Countess was then explained, and tranquillity was 
restored. It then came out that Tompkins, in his spiteful rage, 
had advertised the ancestral castle of De Vere, for sale, and that 
Wilkins had bought it, as a present for his god-daughter. Lord 
de Vere finally acknowledged his fault in having viewed marriage 
with a mercenary eye, and also expressed the praiseworthy deter- 
mination of serving his country in the House of Peers. It was 
then arranged that Lord and Lady de Vere should dwell apart from 
Tompkins, and so the matter ended. 

It will be seen that this plot—though it serves to introduce 
some striking types of character, and though it is made to convey 


DE | «truthful lesson of life—is defective in some details of construc- 


tion. Lord de Vere is, at the start, needlessly put in a false posi- 

tion. The marriage might have been one of love, and the course 

of after events might have been determined by defiance of Tomp. 

kins. In that case, Lady Isabel would not have been compelled to 

act absurdly, and a climax might have been attained by means 

less forced and unnatural. The fourth act of “My Noble 

Son-in-Law” is essentially French in its sprightly expedients 

and in the cheerful nonchalance with which it ignores probability. 

Cases of complicated heart disease are rarely settled in real life 

with so much ease and speed. Where much is commendable, how- 

ever, it were ungracious to dwell upon trivial defects. In scope 

and purpose, in characterization, and in dialogue, “‘ My Noble Son 

in-Law” is a thoroughly good comedy. Mr. Wallack has put it 

upon the stage with suitable and elegant scenery, and every part 

in it is acted with taste, spirit, and feeling. The Tompkins of 
Mr. Gilbert is truly remarkable for its reality and consistency. 

Mrs. Hoey, as Lady Isabel, is, to begin with, a vision of delight, 
and, in her acting, discriminates with great fidelity the moods of 
love, jealousy, offended dignity, and tender forgiveness. The 
part of Lord de Vere claims all Mr. Wallack’s elegance and esprit, 
and enables him to shine with a pleasant and natural lustre. Mr. 
Fisher has little to do as Hector, but he does that little exceedingly 
well. A difficult character, that of Wilkins—difficult only be- 
cause the author at first makes it doubtful whether or not Wil- 
kins is a bird of the Tompkins feather—is finely costumed by Mr. 
Smith, who takes advantage of the doubt, and presents the pic- 
ture of a hearty, eccentric, and genial fellow. But perhaps the 
most perfect piece of acting is the Vatéel of Mr. Young—a French 
chef, and most delightfully rendered. It is a gem, in its way, and 
could not be improved. Solomons, Isaacs, and Robertson—played 
respectively by Mr. Browne, Mr. Parsloe, and Mr. Pope—remain 
to be mentioned as the satisfactory representatives of Lord de 
Vere’s creditors. A play so suggestive and so well acted deserves 
to keep its place upon the stage; and “My Noble Son-in 
Law,’ though by no means a work of the highest order, will 
I doubt not, continue to be well received. 

Another new play—or what passes for a new one—has also been 
produced at Laura Keene’s. It is entitled “ Bantry Bay, or Ireland 
in 1798.” I remember to have seen it, years ago, under a some- 
what different guise. The story is interesting, and affords occa- 
sion for striking tableaux. 1798 was the year of Tone’s rebellion, 
and this little drama depicts the perilous adventures of a young 
rebel, who, after much tribulation, is saved from the gallows by 
the skill and heroic devotion of his sister. The rebel Maurice, is 
gallantly played by Mr. Levick; the sister, Nellie O’ Donohue, is grace- 
fully personated by Miss Rose Eytinge. Mr. Blake, as Billy Bluff, 
the Postman, exhibits his talent for low comedy in a capital “‘ drunk- 
en scene.’’ The villain of the piece (when was there an Irish ro- 
mance without its cruel miscreant ’) is drawn in strong colours by 
Mr. Wheatleigh. The part of an Irish landlord is humorously 
sustained by Mr. Peters. Soldiers and p try are introduced 
at discretion, and sometimes without it. The piece is handsomely 
mounted, and well played, and thus it constitutes a spiritec en- 
tertainment for those who are fond of the romantic drama. One 
must not, however, look closely at the construction of plays of 
this order, or at the singular dialect in which they are rendered.— 





takes a benefit to-night. May it be agood one! 

A few miscellaneous items, and I will close.—Miss Heron, who 
has hitherto confined herself to Edith, begins the new week, at 
Niblo’s, with ‘‘ Camille.” Miss Western continues her engage. 
ment at the Winter Garden, but is shortly to give place to Mr. 
J. 8. Clarke.—Recent New Orleans papers bring pleasant reports 
of Mr. Baker’s company, at the Varieties, in that city. Among 
other items, I notice that a well deserving actor, Mr. Vining 
Bowers, enjoyed a splendid pli tary benefit, on the night 
of the 18th of March. He played Wellington de Boots, in “ Every- 
body's Friend.” —Another excellent actor, Mr. Setchell, who gave 
us all so much pleasure recently, by his performance of ( im 
Cuttle, has since been winning new honours at the Walnut Street 
theatre, in Philadelphia.— Bateman commences an engage- 
ment at the Chestnut Street theatre, in the same city, on next 
Monday evening. It is stated in print that she will o— make 
a visit to England. Success to her, and to all! MERCUTIO. 


HFacts and Hancies. 


It is said that the Duke of Beaufort intends to take a pack 
of English fox-hounds into the south of France, to hunt wolves 
there ——_——At the evening party given by the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, on the 20th ult., at St. James’s Palace, the 
young bride wore a dress of white silver moire, covered with 
os of ape me also a — of sien bill providing 

he Assemb ew Jersey recently passed a bill, pro 
that any noon A or mulatto coming into that State, and remain- 
ing ten days therein, shall be transported to Liberia, or some 
island in the West indies where a does _ — _ 
authorizing the Governor to pay the expense, ex ng 
$50, in each case arising under the act————The London 
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as “the eldest son of the Saxon Queen,” at Kilrush, ! 
Sixteen th d tons of tobacco are consumed an- 

nually in the United Kingdom.———Mr. Bandmann, the 
Go eee has won applause from the and 
of elphia, for his personation of Narcisse, in “The 
Past Days of Pom .” Some of the local papers, however, 
ludicrously entitle the piece “ N: , or the Last of the 
Pompadours.”————A man named has beer tried 
and convicted on a charge of treason, at Louisville, Kentucky. 








the duel; but a letter of apology, opportunely arriving from his 


This is the first case of treason that has been adjudicated by 
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Mr. Baker, the popular conductor of the orchestra at this theatre, 
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U. 8. court, since the “ rebellion” broke out. It is un- 
derstood that the Princess Alexandra disapproves the use 
of crinoline, and thus it is possible that we shall be relieved 
of an absurd and dangerous fashion.— A Boston paper 
—good authority on such a subject—remarks as follows: In 
ancient days the precept was “ Know thyself.” In modern 
times it has been supplanted by the far more fashionable 
maxim, “ Know thy neighbour and everything about him.’ 
—A intelligent physician writes that there is no more 
certain method of propagating scarlet fever and tuating 
consumption in a family, than the practice, now adopted by 
many, of keeping a house closed for several weeks or 
months after a death has occurred in _ it. 
The huntsman of the Pytchley Hunt has pronounced the fol- 
lowing emphatic judgment on the Prince of Wales: “ He rides 
hard, and he rides straight. He'll make a good king.” 
Mr. Booker, H.M. Consul at San Francisco, has collected from 
British residents there, and forwarded to London, the sum of 
£1,116, for the relief of distress in Lancashire. —The 
Sultan of Turkey continues his measures of reform in that 
country. He has ordered a reduction in the civil list, in the 
allowance to the Sultaness, and in the number and the salaries 
of public functionaries —-——A company has been organized 
in Grenada, for the cultivation of cotton in that island. It is 
called “ The Grenada Cotton Company.” The Governor, Mr. 
Kortright, is President of it. The English Channel 
between Dover and Calais is less than 200 feet deep, and its 
depth is rarely more than 300 feet at any point. 
The play of “ Aurora Floyd,” based on Miss Braddon’s novel 
of that name, and recently brought out at the Adelphi Thea- 
tre, London, was prepared, not as before stated by Mr. Ben- 
jamin Webster, but by that gentleman's son and namesake. 
Postal Convention of all nations is to be held at 
Paris next month, its object being to establish a uniform rae 
of postage for foreign letters. The U.S. have sent representa- 
tives —_——The Prince of Wales has given permission for 
an exhibition of the bridal presents of the Princess of Wales, 
at the South Kensington Museum, which will take place 9s 
soon as arrangements can be made. An old bachelor 
has been fitly characterized as a man of great singleness of 
purpose. It is proposed to substitute stone piers for 
wooden ones along the waterfront of this city—an im- 
provement that is very much needed.————Mr. 

. Stafford, who was a mathematical wonder some 
years ago, has been appointed to an Assistant Professorship 
of Astronomy, at Harvard University.—— The London 

iider recommends the tment of a law regulat- 
ing copyright in Architecture as in other branches of art. 
The Sultan of Turkey has gone to Egypt, proposi 
to be absent from his dominions forty days————A_ despatc 
from Turin, dated March 16th, reports that Garibaldi’s wound 
“has shown symptoms of an aggravated character.” —*. 
A new daily paper called The Age has just been started at 
Philadelphia. It is conservative in its political tone, and is 
edited with spirit—————-A book of “selections trom the 
ical works of Robert Browning” has been published in 
ndon, with a view, probably, to popularize writings which 
have not proved acceptable to the multitude.— —Two 
hundree ms—men, women, and girls—are employed in 
excavating at Pompeii. A feast for antiquarians is anticipated 
from that quarter. Of Sir Tatton Sykes, the sporting 
et just dead, it is said that he never rode in a 
but once in his life. On his wedding-day, he went home from 
church with his wife by this (to him) unknown cony 
He said afterwards, that he “did not find it so bad as he ex- 
pected.” The Daily News says the Greek Government 
have recalled Mr. Tricoupi, their Minister in London, and have 
abolishec the Greek Legation there. We doubt the fact. 
The Boston Traveller must have some observant and choice 
correspondents. One of them (says that journal) in a private 
note from England writes: “ The infamy of this people makes 
my blood boil. You are lost, unless you controvert the ma- 
chinations and hostilities of John Bull! !"—— A new poli- 
tical paper called Le Bulletin du Dimanche is to be started at 
ls, under the editorship of Victor Hugo. 


-  - 


GRAND AND HumANE Motives ror War.—* * It will 
tively be for our interest to declare war against England. 
f she shall not maintain her declaration of neutrality. Her 
commerce is extensive and rich; and as we could send 
hundreds of privateers to sea, her vessels might be made to 
afford compensation for our losses. Maritime warfare is our 
strong point, though one would not think so from the present 
condition of our navy; but the American people and the 
American government are not to be regarded as one and the 
same thing; and our privateers could cut up the British mer- 
cantile marine to-day as thoroughly as they cut it he by- 
gone days. There is another point to be considered : England 
derives much of her prosperity trom the trade that she carries 
on with us, and her operatives get their food to a considerable 
extent from this country. Let war between the two countries 
break out, and British trade would suffer, and British artisans 
would find their stomachs pinched more severely than they 
have been pinched by the occurrence of the secession war. 
Should there be bad European harvests at the same time that 
England should be at war with us, the condition ot the masses 
S Englishmen would be rendered frightful beyond all paral- 
el. 
the United States, but ships conveying food to England from 
other countries would be liable tocapture. * * Our con- 
duct should besuch as to endanger her commerce, and to im- 
peril her existence as a Great Power. We are really stronger 
than she is, if we would but do our duty to ourselves, and 
to mankind.— Boston Traveller. 
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Is LANCASHIRE BECOMING DEMORALIZED ?—Fears have from 
time to time been expressed that the prolonged subsistence of 
the Lancashire operatives on charitable funds would produce 
demoralization as one of its results, and we regret to see that 
there are symptoms that this anticipation is in course of being 
realized. The operatives are dissatisfied, and complain loudly 
of oe reduced by the reliefcommittees toa a the 


class of hereditary _—— At Staleybridge they have me- 
morialized the Home retary, complaining that “langusge 
of a harsh, brutal, and di ing kind is habitually , not 


merely by the agents of the committee, but by some of the 
gentlemen who compose it, and not merely to men, but to 
their wives and daughters ;” and that the receipt of the relief 
has for some time been accompanied by conditions little lee 
humiliating than the oakum-picking, the stone-yard, or 

crank of the Poor-law guardians. hen, however, we ex- 
amine the conditions referred to, and find that they consist 
in the pulsory attend of women at sewing-schools 
and of men at reading-schools, their comparison to crank 
and the stone-yard seems, to say the least, exaggerated. It 
may, however, be a hardebip that no excuse for non-attend- 





ot only would they have ceased to receive food from Pp 


clearly a mistake. Dr. Bri of Bradford, states that ina 

reading-school at Ashton-under-Lyne, he saw 800 men some 

— between 70 and 80 years of age, kept under lock and 
ey. 

Again, objection fairly may be taken to the practice of 
stamping every article of clothing ee public 
with the word “ Lent,” and of distributing wi 
the recipients of clothes that they are not their own, but be- 
long to the committee, and may be resumed if the wearers 
prove unworthy of them. The excuse that this is done to 
prevent ee , though admissible, ought hardly to be 
pressed, if it is true that but few cases of pawning have oc- 
curred. The practice of feeding the people en masse may tend 
to break up home life, by separating the members of ‘a tamil ly 
from each other ; but it is not a d for complaint. When 
the homes, or the power to support them, are e, the com- 
mittee must feed the people with regard solely to the most 
economic means of doing so. But surely it is not necessary 
that a policeman should be stationed in the soup-kitchens to 
compel the operatives to remove their hats when a member of 
the committee comes in. 

We do not question the difficulties with which the relief 
committees have to contend, or that, do what they will, they 
will not succeed in giving their myriad of clients perfect sa- 
tisfaction. But loo! to the fact that the latter were not 
long posteeeneens heads of families, with a social position 
of which they were justly proud, and which they merited by 
high qualities, it would be better that the funds and clothes of 
the committees should suffer some malversation at the hands 
of unworthy individuals, than that the whole body should be 
demoralized.— London Review, March 21. 


A Returnep Convict at Court.—The Daily Telegra 

has got at the facts with ref to the guondam convict who 
was presented to the Prince of Wales at his first levée. The 
man was Mr. Samuel Tillett, formerly a conveyancer at Col- 
chester, who was sentenced in 1853 by the Lord Chief Baron 
to seven years’ transportation. He became insolvent, brought 
many persons who had trusted him to beggary, and was in- 
dicted for gross perjury, committed before a County Ceurt 
Judge, who was as assistant to the Insolvent Commis- 
sioner. At his trial, Mr. Tillett appears to have aggravated 





T. | his guilt by conduct unworthy even of one in his position ; for 


the Lord Chief Baron said that the defence put forward 
amounted to “the wicked fabrication of a falsehood ;” 
that he had “ persevered to the last in endeavouring to fix im- 
putations of guilt a. who had brought him to jus- 
tice.” “I think,” his lordship, “ that, when a person 
in your station forgets what is due to his profession, his educa- 
tion, and to the claim society has _— him, he is justly ame- 
nable to the severest punishment law can . Nor 
has Fyne’ conduct since the transaction, nor up to the last mo- 
ment you have addressed me, shown anything like contrition 
or penitence that would give me reason to extend any indul- 
gence to you.” Such was the man that the Duke of Welling- 
ton, doubtless in perfect innocence, and as a the 
abominable misuse of some private influence with his Grace, 
presented at the Prince’s levee. The ily Telegraph shows 
unn heat in asking for an explanation of the Duke's 
conduct ; but he certainly owes the public a statement of the 
facts, and will probably not be slow to publish them.—Zurop. 
Times, March 21. 

The Duke has published his statement. The story is, that 
the man had made himself very useful at the International 
Exhibition in arranging the collection from Australia, and 
that his antecedents were not thought of. The incident will 
give rise to more care hereafter. 


Obituary. 


At his residence, in North Plantagenet, C. W., deeply regrette 
Lt.-Col. Kearnes, who served with great aistinetion threughout 





the Peninsular war, emigrated to Canada in 1820, sat in the Pro- 
vincial Parliament for two years, and has been | respected as a 
Magistrate and Lt.-Col. of the ‘}ocal Sedentary Militia —At Chel- 


sea, J. Bagwell, Esq., of Kilmore, county Tipperary, late Capt. 
60th Rifles.—At Waterloo, near Liverpool, Lieut. W Orr Canty 
bell, R.N.—At Campbelton, Argylishire, a Colin A. Campbeli, 
brother of the late Sir Duncan Campbell, of Barcaldine and 
Glenure, Bart.—At Kentish-town, A. M. Lyons, Esq, 
Magistrate of Demerara.—Major-Gen. Alex. Gordon, R.E.— 
At Dublin, Hugh Bowen, ay | Capt. in the 41st Regt.— 
In London, Professor Edwar Taylor, resham Lecturer on Music, 
and well known — years —< an oratorio and concert singer. 
= bang se ~ of the “oy Liverpool, Mr. 
. Gregson, late Under-Secretary for the Home ment. He 
was remarkable in political life as the barrister who drafted the 
Reform Bills for 1 Grey’s Government in 1831-2. In 1885 he 
was private secretary to Sir R. Peel, and was appointed Under-Se- 
cretary for the Home Department. He was one of the founders of 
Marlborough College, and one of the earliest promoters of the 
ragged school movement.—Mr. Serjeant W. . foe many 
years leader of the Parliamentary Bar, He was the eldest son of 
the late Archdeacon Wrangham, and took a double first d at 
Oxford in 1826. He was selected, solely on the ground of his aca- 
demical distinction, by Lord Dudley as his private secretary at the 
Foreign office ; and he remained, at Lord Aberdeen’s request, in 
the same office during the Duke of Wellington's Administration. 
For a short time, too, he sat in Parliament for Sudbury.—At 
‘ort. th, very suddenly, Lt.-Col. Wemyss, C.B., Royal Marine 
Artillery.—J. Heyland, Commr., R.N.—At Windsor, Corporal-Ma- 
jor Thomas Sutton, of the Ist Life Guards, 40, reputed one of 
the best swordsmen in the British army.—Sir Tatton mimes the 
meee Tosmebise sporting Baronet, is dead.—Mr. Charles Selby, 
the comedian. 








Appointments. 
A. B. Paget, Esq., C.B., H.M. Minister to Denmark, to be K.C.B. 
—W. Pasley Johnston, Esq. to be H.M. Vice-Consul at Bussorah. 


—H. Neville Dering, Esq., Attaché from Vienna to Constanti- 
nopie. 





Aruy. 

Tir ror Tat.—The New ane Desert inclined to make 
merry over the report of the Mili ment, 8 summary 
of which we published some days ago. It thinks 25,000 men, 
organized, clothed and armed, a very small force; and affects 
the greatest indifference at the fact that during the past six- 
teen months only 13,000 volunteers have been added to the 
local military force. “So” holds forth the Republicen jour- 
nal, “after a sanguinary bl and bellowing which was 
as contemptible as it proves to have been empty—after the 
most extravagant exertions on a small but pompous scale— 
the Province of United Canada, with a popu more than 
double that of Massachusetts, could only get into military 
clothes about one-fifth the number of men which Massachu- 
setts quietly and voluntarily raised and has sent into the field 
to fight the rebels.” 





ance is admitted, except at the discretion of the schoolmaster ; 
and to apply either condition to persons of advanced life is 


It is an old and a wise sa) that you ought not to 
compare dlesinllar tian” Nothing coubl be more deluaive 





= ——_—_= 

pre ali oe 
chusetts. one is in a state of peace; the other ig launch 
ing forth its every effort to suppress a revolution which, a 
age shows no signs of giving way before the vast power which 

brought to bear against it. Our contemporary must alg 
remember that the volunteer force of Canada is an unpaig 
force. It receives clothing and arms, and nothing more. The 
Federal soldiers are, on the contrary, in the receipt of pay, o 
peers to pay, which answer the same purpose: anahne 
n no apprehension of attack at present ; if she were, the Time 
may feel assured that her sons would be no more tardy thay 
those of Massachusetts in taking up arms in defence of the 
country. 

Taking the fact that more than a third of the whole volug. 
teer'Torce is supplied by the cities, the Times hangs a tale 
thereon. It is a“ significant fact,” it says, “ illustrating eithe 
that the general population of Canada is of an extremely un. 
mili , or that, notwithstanding the insolent 
gadocio that has been current, the hearts and sympathies of 
the people were never enlisted in favour of the war for which 
their leaders and their mother country appears to be so eager” 
While undesirous of sayinganything that would tend to abate 
the efforts of the authorities towards the encouragement of 
volunteering in country parts, we must resent the c of 
the Times that ever the “leaders” in this Province were desi. 
rous of exciting a war with the States; and we think the same 
may safely be said of the mother country. The “ 7'rent affair” 
is brought up in proof of the assertion. But we should 
think the less said about that the better for those who pretend 
to see in it a point to their advantage. That England did not 
desire to provoke a war with the States on that occasion is ag 
plain as that Mr. Lincoln was never born to be a great states. 
man. So long as she acted in the right, such a deduction as 
this would be extremely unjust and improper; and that she 
was right, even Mr. Seward, ever;ready to pick a quarrel with 
foreign powers, had to admit. Our contemporary may rest 
easy. There is no desire either here or in England to provoke 
a war with Uncle Sam at any time, and certainly not now 
when our unfortunate kinsman is tottering on the brink of the 
= If he is so foolish as to run his head against the world, 

anada is not.—Toronto Leader, April 1. 


Lieut. Hewitt and Ensign Dempster of the 24th ,» Sta 
tioned at the Mauritius, have been publicly thanked for 
lantly saving the lives of the crew of a wrecked ship, at heavy 
risk of their own.—General Dupuis, R. A., is to command 
the troops in New Zealand——Col. Lefroy, Secretary of the 
Ordnance Select Committee, will succeed “Brigadier-Gen. St 
George as President of the Committee. The latter is ap- 
— to be the head of the manufacturing departments at 

oolwich.——At London, C.W., there has been an unplea- 
saat collision between the civil and military authorities, 
arising out of an insult offered by the Mayor to Major 
Bowles, 63rd regt., at the public ball given in honour of the 
late royal marriage. The Major behaved on the occasion with 
most praiseworthy forbearance ; and the affair came before the 
Police Court. Sir F. Williams, Commanding the Forces in 
Canada, has entirely approved the course adopted by Major 
Bowles; but, in consequence of the Corporation taking part 
with its head, he has threatened, when occasion oo 
that London shall cease to be a military station. We do not 
desire to mix in the fray; but must regret that any such 
menace has been uttered. It is presumed that military, and 
not social, causes determine the choice of localities. 


War Orrice, Marcu 17.—15th Ft: En Marjoribanks to be Lt 
b-p, v Tisdall, who ret; Coleridge Grove to be En b-p. 16th: Staff 
Assist-Surg Saunders, MD, to be Assist-Surg, v Ferguson, app to 
Staff. 30th: En Garnett to be Lt b-p, v Campbell, who ret; J B 
Goodwyn to be En b-p; Paymr Cassidy, fm , to be Paymr, v 
Lamert, res. Rifle Brig: Lt Austin to be Capt b-p, v Graham, w! 
ret; En and Adjt Noseley to have rank of ‘Lt; Hardy to be Lt 
b-p; M. Eitzgerald to be En b-p. 


—— 


Navp. 


More EXPERIMENTS AT SHOEBURYNESS.—Further trials 
took place on the 17th ult., the competitors being Sir W. Arm- 
strong, Mr. Whitworth, and Mr. Thomas. The stood 
bravely, but succumbed at last; the particulars are too long 
for our columns. The Army and Navy Gaeette thus concludes 
its account: “Sir W. Armstrong then fired his 300-pounder 
with a spherical wrought-iron or steel shot, weighing 150 Ib., 
with a charge of 45 lb. of powder. The uvallaed velocity 
with which this struck the 74 inch plate on the unbacked por- 
tion was the highest attained—no less than 1636 feet a second. 
It broke the plate, and made, perhaps, the deepest indent of 
the day. The target was shaken to its very foundations, and 
the experiments—the most important that ever took place— 
were brought to a conclusion. We may gather from the day's 
firing that shot and shell can be sent through the thickest 
plates which have as yet been rolled, but as we began with 3} 
inches, then went on to 44, and subsequently to 5}, when it 
was supposed we had hed the maximum thickness to be 
practically useful, we must go on now to 8}, 10}, and even 12 
inches, which, with machinery adapted to the pu , can 
perhaps be as easily produced as the thinner descriptions were 
at first rolled. We are not prepared to ay that sea-going ves- 
sels can be clad with such a thickness of metal, but the diifi- 
culty would vanish in the case of floating batteries for coast 
and harbour defences; and as we are already in possession of 
600-pounders, and sre threatened with an inroad of 1000- 
pounders, it is quite plain, with the experience which we have 
gained, that all our stationary forts, and such ships as can be 
made to carry such ponderous weights, must be protected with 
the thickest plates that moncy and science can produce.” 





Rear-Adml. Yelverton, C.B., has been nominated second in 
command of the Mediterranean Fleet, v. Rear-Adml. Dacres, 
who is to be called to other duties ——The Pandora, 5, is com- 
missioned at Portsmouth by Comm. Ruxton.—tThe Vigs 
4, has left Plymouth for the East Indies and China station.— 
The new iron-cased Hector, 32, has arrived at Ports- 
mouth from the Clyde. experienced very hea’ 
on the passage round, and proved herself an adm 
going ship.—tThe Pri Royal, 73, at Devonport, has been 
fitted as a flag-ship, it is said for the Mediterranean ——The 
old Kite, from Bermuda, when ed at Woolwich, was 
found to be in a deplorably bad condition, both as to hull and 
machinery. Her safe vo home is considered a marvel. 
——We greatly regret to of the serious illness of Lady 
Milne, to Vice-Adml. Sir Alex. Milne, at Bermuda — 
The Orlando, 46, is going home from that Island. 

= 


APPorINTMENTS.—Commr: J. Simpson to Victoria and Albert, 
royal yacht, v. Christian prom.—Lieut: A. Jacob to = 
: J. H. Patterson to Adelaide; R. Picken to 





TION. —Lt. Trollope to be Comumr. 
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New Publications. 


The name of Charles Lever, appearing as that of author on 
the title-page of a novel, naturally leads one to presume that 
the novel is a good one. That name appears on the title-page 
of Barrington, which is advertised as “ Lever’s last and best,” 
and which is published here by the Harpers. It disappoints 
expectation, however, though it is not unworthy of its au- 
thor. In almost every respect it is a thoroughly good novel, 


and yet it is one of the dullesi of the dall. Writers, like other | }, 


artists, are not unfrequently afflicted with the desire to accom- 
plish some work ina style unlike their own, and Mr. Lever— 
whole natural manner is that of the heartiest fun—has, in this 
instance, striven to produce a picture of quiet domestic life 
and manners. Such a picture, at any rate, he has produced, 
and we are obliged to acknowledge that it is a very tiresome 
one. “ Barrington” is a story of the rather commonplace expe- 
riences of divers Irish ladies and gentlemen, in some place 
at or near the confluence of the rivers Nore and Barrow, in 
Ireland, some forty years ago. The incidental scenery is fitly 
and gracefully described, the characters introduced are 
essily and naturally drawn, the customs of the period 
are—so far as we can judge—truthfully depicted, and the 
story is worked out to its climax with discretion and skill. 
All these are meritorious particulars. But it remains to be 
objected that these characters are not strongly interesting, and 
that nothing, either in them or in their fortunes, appeals strongly 
to the sympathy of thereader. The story lacks vitality. One 
fails, in reading it, to discover any good reason why it should 
haye been written at all. Still, it cannot fail to please those 
persons who love to study character, and to them we com- 
mendit. They will find that Mr. Lever has done, with per- 
fect taste and admirable skill, a work that was scarcely worth 
doing at all; nor will they fail to appreciate the genial feeling, 
the occasional touches of humour and of wisdom, and that 
certain easy grace of the man-of-the-world, which relieve the 
dullness of a prosy narrative. We regret extremely that the 
book does not justify warmer praise. 


In contrasting the religious literature of to-day with that of 
former periods, one is agreeably impressed with a sense of the 
growing popularity of the esthetic method of treating 
sacred themes. It was a mistake of the old theolo- 
gians to imagine—as, judging by their written works, 
most of them certainly did—that creeds could be- 
expounded and sinners reclaimed only by sombre pic- 
ture and pompous declamation. That—by their want of 
liberal culture, and of what may, perhaps, be fitly described 
as the sunshine of religious faith—they oftentimes rendered 


a: d pretentions. In the first movement—(Peace)—instead of giv- 
ing us the tranquil murm of streams and the sleepy hum of 
undisturbed nature, he depicts (at least, we suppose so) the tur- 
moil of towns busy with activity, and of populations pu the 
pursuits of industry to their extremest limits. This may be con- 
sidered a picture of peace—as Donnybrook Fair may be, for that 
matter—but it can only be drawn in aconfused way, and is for that 
reason objectionable. Moreover, the intensities of the succee 
movement (Struggle and Triumph) demand the nearest a 

to repose that was attainable in the first section of the work. 
the part called ‘Struggle’ we can venture no opinion. It is un- 
intelligible to the ear although perhaps logical to the musician of 
the future. It ends with a recurrence of a fine broad theme, first 
eard in “ Peace,” which is rapidly followed by an overwhelming 
Hymn of Triumph. There is but one pause in the work,—that 
which occurs between Peace and Struggle; with this exception it 
is a restiess crash of instruments from beginning to end. The 
weariness that arises from this Cause is only partly compensated 
by the occasional freshness, and even terseness of some of the 
themes. In avoiding commonplace Mr. Goldbeck has touched 
upon the extrav: t, but in doing so he reveals so much know- 
ledge of novel melodic form and orchestral colouring, that it is im- 
possible not to be impressed with his facility. 

Briefly the Symphony is the manifestation ofan intense musical 
nature that has not yet learnt how to restrain itself. If it serve 
bo other purpose, it cannot fail to place its composer at the head 
of American musicians in this branch of art. r. Goldbeck con- 
ducted the orchestra with singular ability. 


of 





“LOST AMONG THE AFFGHANS.”—A PUZZLE. 


There has been of late a grand dearth of books of romantic 
travels. The public are accustomed to the thought of Mr. 
Atkinson’s Siberian les which swoop down on packs of 
wolves for food; even Dr. Gray must be tired of gorillas and 
Nshiego-Mbouve’s, and we were all wanting excitement from 
a new quarter, when just at the right time a book appeared, 
which will satisfy the most eager admirer of novelty and the 
most blasé reader of travels. This book is the account of the 
wanderings of Feringhee Bacha, alias John Campbell, in the 
wildest parts of Central Asia, from his eleventh to his eight- 
eenth year. He was found by the Affghans an infant with 
his nurse, on the field of Tezeen, where the British army was 
massacred; a noble Affghan adopted the child, having none 
of his own, and he was brought up in luxury in Affghanistan 
till his eleventh year. Then having been insu) by Dost 
Mahomed and hating the people who had murdered his pa- 
rents, he rode off, and for seven years man to travel 
tween the boundaries of Chinese Tartary and Russia, under- 
going many changes of fortune and — many profes- 
sions, until soon after the sack of Herat he fell in with the 
English envoys. To them he stated that he was English, and 
that he was in fear of death on account of his.Christian be- 
lief ; and they, after many questions about his story, though 
rather astonished, seemed inclined to believe it. After a fur- 
ther cross examination by Mr. Thompson and Mr. Lawrence, 
whom he satisfied of the truth of his wanderings, he was sent 
by Lord Elphinstone to a schoolmaster at Bombay, and then 
educated for a short time at a Baptist school in Brighton at 
the expense of the Government. He has since been appoint- 
ed Deputy Interpreter at Kurrachee. 

As there is no possibility of confirming his sirange story 
from without, it becomes necessary to txamine very carefull 
its internal evidence. The volume is edited by the son of his 





themselves obnoxious, and made their cause repulsive, will 
not, in our day, surprise any intelligent reader of ecclesiastical 


Edwards have passed away, and the many writers of this ge- 
neration, who teach us “ Christ and him crucified,” enforce 
the sacred lessons of the Gospel with a deeper feeling of their 
beauty, with more-apprupriate refinement of eulture, with 
softer grace and truer taste, and yet with equal or greater fer- 
your. This is as it should be; for the most important themes 
that claim the attention of man best deserve the best treat- 
ment man can givethem. Anattractive specimen of the more 
modern and the most acceptable style of religious treatise is 
a little book called 7'wo Friends, written by the author of “A 
Present Heaven,” and recently published by Messrs. Ticknor 
and Fields, of Boston. The general purpose of the work is to 
illustrate anew man’s necessity for the promises and consola- 
tions of Christian faith ; but incidentally it touches, with subtle 
thought and delicate fancy, upon many interesting questions 
and experiences peculiar to the emotional lives of persons of 
true piety and profound sensibilities. To sum up its merits in 
a single sentence—it is pervaded by a pure and gentle 
spirit, it contains many remarks that indicate careful reflec- 
tion, many truths well expressed, and, though open to criti- 
cism for its occasional literary and critical errors, it is a book 
that cannot fail to please in proportion to the piety and the 
tefinement of its reader. 


Hine Arts. 


MR. GOLDBECK’S NEW SYMPHONY. 


The subjoined critique upon a novelty, that ought not to pass 
unregarded, is borrowed from the N. Y. Times, but has been for 
two weeks past accidentally crowded ou of our columns. 

Mr. Robert Goldbeck, a pianist of recognized ability, and of in- 
domitable en , gavea d concert at Irving Hall, on Satur- 
day evening. ‘G was in all respects an entertainment of first-class 
proportions, and fully merited the generous applause that was 
bestowed on nearly all the morceanz of the programme. An or- 
ebestra of sixty interpreted the overture to “‘ Egmont,” by Bee- 
thoven; the overture to “ Ray .” by Mendelssohn, and two 
works by Mr. Goldbeck, namely, a new Symphony, called “* Vic- 
toria,’’ embodying the ideas of Peace, Struggle and Triumph, and 
the well-known and delightful jpiece, “Deux Morceaux 
Symphonique.”” The German Liederkranz also lent their assist- 
ance to the occasion; and Messrs. Mills, Mason and Thomas, con- 
tributed as soloists. 

The interest of the even’ was necessarily centred on Mr. 
Goldbeck’s latest and most ambitious work. In the Victoria Sym- 
phony, Mr. Goldbeck hus clearly and purposely exceeded that 
=. of a young writer, which he pahee 80 aeey in 
e ™ 4 ” ‘or oh. +. 








e “Deux M Symp . piano. 
He has taken a canvas, and has filled it with forms that are 
startling, and colours that are gorgeous. We look in vain for the 


hand of an apprentice; except in an awkward figure for the flute, 
and an intricate and feaqerone passage for the violins, it is a master 
But in estimating the authority of that master 


are usually the most empty; and certainly a sustained oration, 
sic or elocution, must possess repose as well as 


emo’ 
This is the defect of Mr. Goldbeck’s work. It is over-wrought 


lips, adding nothing of his own. We can hardly imagine a 
history. But the murky days of Bunyan and of Jonathan pusition in-which a boy would be more tempted to romance 


schoolmistress, who became his great friend, and who states 
that he has simply taken down the story from Campbell's own 


than this, where nothing that he said could be contradicted, 
and where a bold imagination would both captivate his 
friends and sell his book. A person very carefully brought 
| up might resist this, and confine himselfto the bare truth ; let us 
hear what the lady who had charge of him says on this point: 
|] found much to interest me in our strange guest: he evin- 
|ced a reverence for religion in whatever form worship might 
| be offered ; but Ais ideas of truth were deci : he 
argued that a lie was justifiable if it were to accomplish a right 
| end ; — is the theory maintained by Madame de Genlis 
‘and othe French writers.” “During the ten weeks that John 
| Campbell was in our family he gained the confidence of all. 

His failings arose from circumstances, not from wilful wicked- 
|ness; he appeared to be naturally gentle, trusting, and affec- 
tionate ; but his strange destiny had thrown him early on his 
| own resources, sharpened his suspicions an@ made him wary, 
| keen, self-reliant, and determined. May we not hope that one 
|so tutored by misfortune, so wonderfully preserved, must be 
| designed to accomplish some great end?” 
| Thus from the preface we learn, that during the short time 
| in which he was Sictatin, g this book he was found very defi- 
cient in any respect for truth. It would be very unfair to de- 
mand this virtue from him, opposed as it is to all the instincts 
and habits of savaZes, but, at the same time, the fact detracts 
very much from the value of the book. 

“Bat we are told that it must be all correct, becauge he satis- 
fied so many gentlemen of the truth of his story. As to this 
he does not tell us that he recounted all the marvellous ad- 
| ventures of this book to them; and, most probably, their be- 
|lief only extended to this, viz., that he has travelled in these 
wild countries and does know the languages. But, says the 
editor, had they not believed all his stories, would the Goy- 
ernment have had him taught English at its expense, and then 
appointed him Deputy Interpreter? If he knows the lan- 

of the tribes from Cabul to China and Russia, no one 
| Sond be more fit for the post or more likely to be helped by 
jieve the personal 








| the authorities, though they might not 
| feats, which, probably, he never told them. 
| ‘There is one special point in which he does not give a clear 
|account of himself. He never tells us where he picked up the 
| Christianity in an imperfect form, for which he was always 
| offering to die, to the subsequent delight and admiration of 
his Baptist friends. He tells us of his friendship with the 
Shitan-parast, or Satan-worshippers, and of his joining in their 
sacrifices ; he travels among the Kaufirs with a small image 
of Buddh glued to his forehead ; he always follows the advice 
of his friend the prophet of Swat, to have some religion or 
other and to stick to that, not being particular about which it 
was: and we think that, in telling these stories about his zeal 
tor Christianity among the Persians, he is following the pre- 
of the same prophet. The only wonder to us is that his 
friends did not, by cross-examination, induce him to give the 
particulars of his conversion. From the preface we learn that 
his ideas on the subject were very vague, and that, notwith- 


astonished at hearing of the duty of loving our enemies. If 
he is so extremely inconsistent and vague in the account of 
his religion, how can we feel more than a tendency to belief 
in the special incidents of the story, though its aoling state- 


ments may, as the editor says, be “ substantially correct ?” 
His account of the is very in . He appears 

to have made great ing about the En war, and to 
we heard some new Whi first 


standing his long study of the New Testament, he was much | hi 


gels, and imagined their trumpets were the trumpet of Gabriel 
and the roar of their cannon they thought to be thunder; but 
when they saw them eating and drinking, especially when the 
saw them eat pork, they rose up against them, fought wi 
them, and drove them out of ——— When the British 
army encamped at Tezeen, the Affghans pursued with 8,000 
men ; they turned the stream on the English camp, and over- 
whelmed the army with water and ice. Dr. Wolff was told 
that the dissolute conduct of many English officers had a great 
deal to do with the massacre. It is possible that that may 
have been the excuse, but the jealousy which the Affghans 
feel towards any other warlike people, who might interfere 
with their reputation as the best soldiers in Asia, afford quite 
sufficient reasons. He was also told that Akhbar Khan him- 
self murdered Burnes and Macnaghten ; but the English Gov- 
ernment was quite satisfied with the more peobaale account 
given at the time, that the chief would have restrained the 
murderous populace had he heen able. When Campbell was 
eight years old he accompanied the Affghan army in an expe- 
dition against a band of outlaws, who came out to meet them, 
“women, girls, and all.” The robbers got the better of the 
army, which he describes as completely panic-stricken, and 
after besieging them in a fort, compelled them to capitulate 
with great loss. The child was now occupied in saving u 
money to escape with, and describes his pleasant country life 
in pleasure-gardens near Bangkok, with his adopted mother, 
and the severity of the winter in Cabul, “ where the people 
are so completely shut up in their aouses by the snow that no 
one knows till the spring what deaths have occurred.” Soon 
after this, when he was eleven years old, he rode off north- 
ward with about £250 in his pocket, and carrying a double- 
barrelled gun and four pistols. In this direction it was said he 
could travel for a year among people who were so savage as 
not to understand the use of money. Tifis, however, turned 
out to be false, as we find him establishing himself soon after 
as Persian tutor, with a fixed salary in money. Arriving at 
a place called Swat, he met a great prophet, who fed four 
thousand people every day, and told their fortunes gratis. His 
advice to Campbell was curious, and rather European. 
“ Take a religion, no matter what; only be sure to believe it 
thoroughly.” 

The next “sensational” adventure which he records, is a 
horrible execution at Santropoor, where he with twelve others 
were made to “see all the stars.” The others were massa- 
cred, and the child was hung by his wrists from a plank for 
twelve hours with a weight at his feet; an adventure which 
would probably be the end of most children of his age. He, 
however, in about three weeks, escapes with a friend, and pro- 
ceeds further northward, where “he gives lessons in the use 
of fire-arms.” 

Here it will probably strike the reader of the book, that he 
is always giving lessons in everything ; and, from his own ac- 
count, not only never missed a shot, but was also an expert 
artilleryman, a eral by intuition, and many other things, 
for instance, professor of and seven or eight other lan- 
posses. All this may be the unconscious exaggeration of a 

y compelled by his circumstances to be thoroughly self-con- 
fident and ndent; but when he gravely shows how the 
small army of Khokan, in which he fought, beat six —_——— 
of Russians, with their cavalry and artillery, in two 
and that he, having turned sides, the R 
ing on his 8, beat the Khokans, we must attribute 
it to preternatural vanity. The absurdity is so transparent, 
when we consider that the Russians are the next neighbours 
with the Khokans, and understand their manners perfectly, 
that we wonder at the editor believing that = would adopt 
the somewnat old devise of leaving a camp full of gold and 
silver to confuse the army of their enemies (that they might 
attack them while looting), at the advice of a fugitive from the 
savages, about fifteen years old. We do not, however, won- 
der at the boy believing it himself, and we do not think tha 
it necessarily detracts much from the general truth of the 
story. He records one rather astounding feat of strength, 
which would have puzzled Shaw, the Li dsman, to do, 
much more a slim lad. We will give it in his own words: a 
jealous gunner wished to ennmtants him some time before 
_F — the Russian army, and tried to stab him upon 
which— 

“With desperate energy I seized the broad-sword that hung at 
the belt of my enemy, dashed it twice across his face, and i 
it heavily down on to his shoulder. The keen blade r 

h hi > - coming out just over the hip. He staggered and 
Sell asunder, deluged in blood, and, horrid to relate, drunken curses 
mingled with the gurgling sound of the very fountain of blood 
which continued for some moments to well up from his heart.” 

It is a pity that such good swords can only, as he says, be 
found in those Eastern countries, or he might, on his arrival 
in England, have made a decent livelihood by holding tours 
de force, and perhaps have become an elder among the muscu- 
lar Christian 


= 


8. 

There is a wild story about four naked musicians living in a 
hut with their servant: he was alarmed at their appearance, 
as their nails were like eagle’s claws, and they kept their heads 
between their knees. He was about to Ai they were flesh 
and blood with his sword when the ied to him, “ Le J 
man, what are you about?” Campbell was struck by the’ 
pressions, and stayed in their hut some days, during which 

e was drugged and intoxicated and shown strange sights. 
Only the most genuine of spirit-rappers could feel much in- 
terest in the delirious dreams which he believes that he acted 
in; and he will obtain their deepest sympathy for his firm 
belief that his final escape, minus gold and gun, was due to 
the accuracy of his shots at three enchanted eggs full of fierce 
demons. However, he got.away at last on his horse, Light- 
ning, the winner of a sixty miles for four-years old, at the 
capital of Chiob. This seems an incredible distance for a 
race-course, but Mr. Burnes is quoted as saying that races of 
forty and fifty miles long are not very uncommon in those 
of On this horse he goes twee many deserts, charges 

and of Turkoman robbers, defeats them and gets off by swim- 
ming “ Zangi” through a whirlpool, while the robbers stand 
on the bank and clap their hands at his braveness. 

At Yarkand he entered the Chinese empire, and gives an 
interesting account of the place. Here the hotel-keeper told 
him an anecdote, which if true, makes Du Chaillu’s ghoul-like 
Fans appear civilized and refined beside some of the Chinese, 

“ There is,” said he “a district in China called Sarboodaly ; it 
is in this place the people are most known to be cannibals, 
When any of this tribe dies, his brethren do not bury him, but eat 

m.” 


Babies roasted in oil seem to be the greatest deli of this 
region. The hotel-keeper came to a house and asked for food, 
and they brought him “a man’s hand most temptingly pre- 
pared.” On his refusal of it, he was told that he was to be re- 
served for the table himself. He was, however, saved by a 
pretty young cannibal eloping with him. 

“ She informed me that it was her father’s amiable weakness to 








came to Affghanistan, said the Agchans them an- 


be constantly on the look-out for strangers, whom it was his cus- 
tom to kill and cat, This was o pleasant prospect for me! I 
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asked the young lady if she could devise on yu of saving me. 
She ied, ‘If you will be my husband, I deliver you from 
my father’s we and be your faithful wife.’ We were soon out 
° mye 4 from her father, and travelled together till we arrived 
here at Yarkand, where we were formally married, and have lived 
together very happily ever since.” 

This story made Campbell give up all projects of visiting 
Pekin even under the protection of some Chinese officers who 
took a fancy to him. He went instead, to Ko-ten, which is a 

reat mart for exchanging Chinese goods against those of 
ussia, Bokhara, and even England and France. The book 
ends with an animated description of the siege of Herat by 
the Persians, which they finally take, notwithstanding the 
temporary success of some stratagems which were adopted at 
his suggestion ; and it 1s then that he is threatened with death 


James's Palace last evening in honour of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The invitations were issued by the Lord 
Chamberlain of H. M. Household. The company comprised 
the royal family, the Danish royal family and foreign Princes 
now sta in this country, together with the whole .* the 
Foreign the Ministers of the Crown, and the great 
officers of State, with their wives and daughters, a number of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the royal household, and a large 

party of the nobility and gentry. . 
The State ante-rooms, corridors, and halls were bril- 
liantly illumi: for this Reception. The Banquet-room, 
Portrait Gallery, Guard Chamber, corridors, and hall were lit 
by gas. The me-room, Drawing-room, (Queen Anne’s 
m, the Royal Closet, and the Presence Chamber were lit 





for refusing to become a Mussulman, and his friends ed 
for harbouring him. x 

It is hard to know what to say in conclusion, about this 
beok. With a great deal of bombast and evident exaggera- 
tion, it is still very interesting; and though the conversations 
are necessarily diluted by being translated into English by 
Campbell, = | then thrown into a familiar form by the editor, 
they seem graphic and vivid. It is evident that Campbell has 
a very powerful imagination, and has also been tossed about 
in very curious and little known places, and with these ma- 
terials has composed an amusing and perhaps instructive nar- 
rative.—London paper. 


—_——__-———_— e 
HOW TO MAKE A BONFIRE. 

The bonfire at Aldershott on Tuesday last, which, in all 
probability, was the largest in land, deserves more than a 
passing notice. During the p ng week a strong party of 
the Mili Train had constantly employed in convey- 
ing to the brow of Caesar's Camp waggon-loads of furze, fir 
branches, old refuse, and wood of every description, which, 
under the alternate direction of Col. Clifford and Major Ham- 
mersley, Adjt. Quartmr. Gens. ; Lieut.-Col. Lennox and Capt. 
Ross, b. A. Q Gens., and Capt. Hale, 26th Regt., were built 
up in the form of a cone, having a base whose circumference 
was 180ft. and a height of 50ft. The pien, which was, we be- 
lieve, suggested by a near relative of Major Hammersley, was, 
as the result proved, so perfect that it may not be out of place 
to give a description of it, as a guide for future use. First a 
very stout fir tree, 35 feet long, was reared on end, 5ft. being let 
into the nd, and supported by four struts. Around this 
was stacked the stouter timbers and materials to a height of 
about 10ft., and to these succeeded fir branches, raising the 
whole to 15ft. Five full tar barrels were now secured round 
the pole with wire, and the stocking of fir and furze bavins 
was continued toa total height of 25tt., the whole being pinned 
vertically with stakes. Four more full tar-barrels were here 
secured round the pole, and the top of the pile covered with 
a layer of hurdles pinned with stakes, forming a sort of ~- 
ing from which to take a fresh departure. A top-mast of 27 
in length was now hoisted, and seven feet of its length secured 
by wire to the lower pole. Again was the stacking continued, 
the material being passed up a series of stages erected all 
round the pile, and occasionally tar-barrels were hoisted to 
the top by means of a purchase secured to the topmast. These 
were em , and their contents allowed to trickle throug’ 
the interior. Three hundred gallons were used for this pur- 
ey When the pile had reached a total height of about 45 
feet it was carried in, after the manner of the top of a sugar- 
loaf, an empty tar-barrel was placed on the topmasthead, and 
a topgallantmast, with a royal stan nailed to it, was fixed 
to the topmasthead, the flag waving aay. at a height of 
70 feet from the ground below, and at a total height above the 
sea of 670 feet. Seventy stout fir trees, about 35 feet long, 
were placed all round the cone, forming, as it were, an outer 
casing to the bonfire ; these were secured in their places by 
wires all round the pile, each wire being secured to 
the wires by holdfasts. 

he bontire was completed by Monday evening, and was 
visited on Tuesday by tho’ of the inhabitants of the 
country around, who took advantage of the occasion to ex- 
amine the construction of a pile the like of which will not in 
all probability be again seen by the present eration, and 
w is calculated to have contained upw: of 42,000 cu- 
bic feet of material. A number of men armed with portfires 
were stationed at intervals around the pile, at a few moments 
before the appointed time for lighting up, and precisely at 8 
o’clock thi lunged their portfires into the mass, which was 
instantly t, and, the flames rapidly running up the out- 
side, the whole pile was a sheet of flame in less time than it 
has taken us to describe the event. The scene at this moment 
was grand in the extreme. In the centre the flames, rearing 
their many forked heads to a height of about 70ft. or 80ft., 
were, owing to a fresh southerly wind, carried clear of the 
flag, which, brilliantly illuminated, appeared to look down 
disdainfully upon the gigantic efforts for its destruction 
which were being made below. On the plateau forming the 
top of Cesar’s Camp the eye rested on the bright scarlet 
uniforms of some thousands of the troops, who had come up 
to do honour to the occasion, but on the other hand the steep, 
receding sides of the camp left a darkness beyond, which ap- 
[mange the more intense from the contrast to the now white 

t of the blazing mass. For some time it was a matter of 
doubt whether the flag would be consumed, but gradually, as 
the lighter materials composing the bonfire were burnt and 
the pile sank, it became obvious that the burning of the pole 
we be the only thing that would bring it down. Now was 
seen the advantage of the outer casing of fir-poles—they re- 
tained the mass in shape. There were no masses of fire tum- 
bling off the top, nor did the cone get out of shapein any way, 
but it burnt fairly and regularly throughout. One by one the 
— dropped off as the night wore on, leaving only a 
few who were anxiously watching the downfall of the central 
pole, in the hope of being able to secure even a fragment of 
the flag which had so gallantly held its own, but even that 


i 


hope seemed doomed to disappointment, for at 12 o'clock the a 


pile was still blazing nearly as fiercely as ever, and the pole, 
though out of the perpendicular, seemed likely to hold on to 
the last; but about 2 o'clock even its great thickness was not 
proof against the intense heat, and it fell, amid the cheers of 


the few spectators, who immediately commenced a general | [9 
| yet cannot be separated, was used, and rings ornamented with | 


scramble for the bunting, each anxious to possess a relic of 
80 auspicious an occasion. The remaining embers were now 
allowed to smoulder undisturbed, and were finally extin- 

ished until about noon on Wednesday, having been — 
28 hours. The weather during the afternoon of Tuesday 
came very clear, and it was confidently anticipated that had 
it continued the bonfire would have been seen over the greater 
part of Hampshire, Surrey, and Berkshire, including an area 
of about 2, square miles, but towards 7 o'clock a haze came 
on which completely obscured objects a few miles off, and ren- 
dered other bonfires within a short distance almost invisible. — 
Times, March 16. 


—_—_a———_——. 
First Party Given sy THE PRINCE AND Privcess.— 


y wax lights. The'entire suite were tastefully de- 
corated with choice and beautiful flowers, which were ar- 
me in all the recesses. The general company upon their ar- 
rival were ushered to the State Rooms. All the gentlemen 
appeared in uniform or Court dress, the members of Orders 
of Knighthood wearing their respective insignia. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the 
royal and illustrious visitors, and attended by the Ladies in 

aiting and the principal officers of the royal household, en- 
tered the Throne-room and to Queen Anne’s Room, 
where the en paemeray a the Cabinet Ministers, and the 
other distinguished guests had the honour of offering their 
congratulations to thar Royal Highnesses. H. M.’s private 
band | ar ser aselection of music during the evening. 

Refreshments were provided for the er in the Guard 
Chamber. Supper was served at 11 o’clock, the tables bein 
decorated with some choice specimens of the royal plate, on 
a buffet of gold plate on a crimson ground was displayed at 
one end of the banquet-room. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with the Royal visitors, were conducted to supper by 
the Lord Steward of H. M.’s Household.— Abridged from Lon- 
don papers, March 21. 

CELEBRATION aT Nice; Mr. Peasopy.—One of the most 
magnificent fetes ever given at Nice took place at the Theatre 
Imperial, on the 10th ult., on the occasion of the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales. The Duke of Hamilton took the lead, 
and, assisted by a committee of English gentlemen, organised 
a ball which was got up with extraordinary splendour. The 
King of Bavaria and all the principal visitors wintering at 
Nice, as well as the local authorities, were present ; and the 
entire company consisted of about 500 persons. 

Previous to the ball, Mr. Peabody, the eminent American 
merchant, who has been at Nice for some time for the benefit 
of his health, gave 4 magnificent banquet, and to this he in- 
vited not only all the principal English visitors, but also a 
large number of French and other forei r. Peabody 
was supported on his right by the Duke of Hamilton, Lord 
Rokeby, and Lord Charles Clinton; and, on his left, by the 
Prefect of the Department, Lord Brougham, Lord Headfort, 
and General Correard, commanding the troops of the district. 
After the 7 and appropriate toasts, Lord Brou pro- 
posed Mr. Peabody’s health, using these words: “I had been 
e to dine with my neighbours at Cannes to celebrate 
th oe event, but on receiving the summons of our 
worthy host I felt it to be my imperative duty to attend here 
in testimony to my profound respect and heartfelt tude 
towards so great a public benefactor. His long life of patient 
industry has been, by the blessing of Providence, crowned 
with the grectest success, and has raised him to an eminent 
station, the — of envy; but far more to be envied is the 
benevolence that ed his use of the ample means which 
his toils have acquired, and which he has applied to the suc- 
cour of his less fortunate fellow-men, and to their improve- 
ment, with a generosity wholly unexampled. He stands at 
the head of the class to which belong my friends Sir William 
Brown of Liv 1, Sir Francis Crossley of Halifax, and Sir 
James Baxter of Dundee—a class whose and wise bene- 
ficence has won the and gratitude of a whole nation. 
As standing at the head of this body, I hope I ma allowed 
to propose * The health of our honoured host, and | life to 
him! which, indeed, is only wishing further benefits to the 
bulk of the community and the progress of its improvement.” 





Lorp Napier at Sr. Perersspurc.—On the 10th ult..a 
ge was given ‘by Lord Napier, at the British Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, in honour of the royal wedding. The Grand 
Duke of Odenburg, Prince Gortchakoff, and the bers of 
the Russian government, together with the chiefs of all the 
foreign embassies and legations were the principal guests. At 
the close of the dinner healths of the Queen and the Em- 
peror of Russia, were proposed, after which came the toast of 
the evening, namely, of the Prince and Princess of Wales. 
In the evening, Lord and Lady Napier, had 8 reception, which 
the Emperor and Empress of Russa honoured with their pre- 
sence. The Grand Duke Nicholas and the Grand Duchess, 
the Prince and Princess of Baden, and also all the great officers 
of the Court, were p Their majesties remained till near 
midnight. 








A Norte or Wepprxe-Rrxes.—All thoughts just now are 
running connubial-wise. In the accounts which have been 
iven of the preparations for the wedding of the Prince of 
ales and the Princess Alexandra, the public have been told 
that the wedding-ring, which, “of course,” is of plain gold, is 
remarkably massive, and that its accompanying keeper is set 
with six precious stones, selected and arranged so that the 
initial letters of their names shall form the word “ Bertie,” an 
affectionate variation of “ Albert.” The stones of which this 
happy combination is effected are a deryl, an emerald, a ruby, 
a turquoise, a jacynth, and another emerald. A plain gold 
ring has likewise been made to be worn by the Prince him- 


The “plain gold ring,” so often referred to by modern 
ts, and which is so familiar to all the present generation, 
is but of comparatively recent introduction. Formerly these 
rings were ornamented in various ways, and some were re- 
markable for their cunning device and beauty of workman- 
ship. The wedding-rings of the Romans, who originated 
them, displayed joined hands, intaglios, and inscriptions. | 
ter the “ gimmel” or double ring, which opens into two and 





filigree and enamel. It was also the goodly custom to in- | 
scribe wedding and betrothal rings with appropriate mottoes. | 
In Germany and Italy finger-rings seems to have been more | 
elaborate during the Middle , and more recently, than 
has been common in England. There is the betrothal ring of | 
Martin Luther with Catherine Von Bora, which is composed 
of an intricate device of gold work, set with a ruby,—the em- | 
blem of exalted love. the id devices represent all the sym- | 
bols of the “ Passion.” In the centre is the ified Saviour ; 
on one side the spear, with which the side was pierced, and 
the rod of reeds: on the other is a branch of - > beneath 
are the dice with which the soldiers cast lots garment 








command of the Queen au eyenipg party was given at Sj 


By | without a seam, and below are the three nails. The whole is 


atrapged 80 as to make a Jarge gross, surmounted by the ruby, 





—<—<———= 

Inside the ring, are the names of the betrothed pair, and thy 

w -day 4 German,—* Der 13 Junij, 1525.” This Ting 

Oy b presented to the intended wife at the betrothal, and wor 
er after iage. 

The ring used at the marriage ceremonial was worn 
Luther after the wedding. This is a “ gimme!” ring, an eq. 
blem of the married state. There is a motto engraved withi, 
in old German. On one hoop is a diamond, the emblem ¢ 
power and duration ; and on the inside of the hoop, which iy 
concealed, are the initials of Martin Luther, followed by, 
“D,” denoting his title of doctor. On the corresponding gp. 
face of the mounting of the gem of the hoop are the initials ¢ 
his wife—“ C y B.” The gemmon this side is a ruby, the em 
blem of exalted love. These rings are doubtless the 
and probably the handiwork, cf Lucas Cranach, the friend gf 
Luther, who was one of the three witnesses to his betroth. 
and it isno doubt owing to the combination of artistic knoy. 
ledge with practical skill.in this kind of art-work 
that we are indebted for these beautiful productions. 

So far as we have been able to learn of the use of the plaip 

ld ring at weddings, it became common in the reign gf 

rge Il. or George fi, when taste in this country was ing 
deplorable condition; when chairs, tables, and every 
tion of furniture, and houses, were made plain and heavy: » 
the finger-rings and other articles on which both skill ang 
good design had been formerly bestowed, were made to eq. 
respond.—English paper. 


Youne Eron on THE Wepp1nc.—The Times quotes the 
following characteristic letter. 

“ Eton College, Jan. 12, 1863, 

“ Dearest ——,—I hope you will not think me unkind ag 
to have written to you before, but I will make up for it now 
in a jolly long letter. Last Saturday the Rifle Corps lined the 
College completely from one end to the other, and after wait. 
ing from a quarter to 5 until half-past 6, standing quite stil] 
all the while in a drenching rain, the Princess came past and 
went straight up to the Castle, instead of stopping in Om 
and receiving the address, which she would have done hadi 
been fine. But it was rather lucky for us, because, just as we 
were going into 11 o’clock school on Monday, there was a m 
port that the Princess was coming; so we were all told we 
— .wait and see her, but when we had waited half-an- 
and she did not come, we went into school and every oneof 
us got penas. We were in school just three minutes wher 
another report came that she was coming, so Balston let w 
off all our penas, and let us go in, but then she never 
came, 80 we went to our dame’s, and then Balston sent round 
word that we were to go to him at half-past 2. So when the 
time came and all the boys were assembled, he began, ‘ Well, 
boys, taking everything into consideration, and —— had 
another report that the Princess is really coming, I will give 
you a half-holyday to-day, and a whole one to-morrow on ac- 
count of the wedding.” That was quite enough. Out we all 
rushed pell-mell, shouting at the top of our voices, and then 
we went to put‘on our uniforms and waited another half-hour, 
and then at last the Princess came; but there was suchs 
cheering and shouting and rushing that I never saw — 
of her. In the evening, at a quarter to 9, the whole College 
went up to the Home-park, four in a line, to see the fireworks, 
and ly I never did see such a beautiful sight before. At 
the end, which was at 12 o'clock, 1,100 rockets went up at 
once. It was most terribly cold though, standing there on 
the cold damp grass. Yesterday, at half-past 10, we went 
to the Castle to see the wedding, which was an awfully 
sight. I saw the Princess awfully well. She was very pretty, 


and was in a splendid carriage. After dinner we went up to 
see her go o' t the policemen thought they would try and 
prevent us ing into the station, so we all joined together, 


rushed at them, and then had a most awful tussel with them, 
but at last we conquered them, and knocked some down, and 
got into the station and saw her go off. The engine was de- 
corated awfully well. Then, in the evening, we went u again 
to see the illuminations, which were very pretty oe e 
all went armed with sticks on account of the mob. Several 
fellows had their watches bagged, and three fellows at m 
dame’s put on penny watches and had them stolen. 

is all about the wedding.” 





An Exrraorprvary County.—It is a curious circum- 
stance connected with the principality of Wales, that there is 
one county in it (Merionethshire) that has no resident titled 
os of any sort—duke, marquis, earl, baron, or knight. 

ormerly there was a baronet in the county, but he died five 
or six years ago, and the title became extinct. There is no 
Corporation, no mayor, but it has one special advan that 
the county being partly in the diocess of Bangor an — 
in the diocess of St. Asaph, it has two Bishops to look after its 
spiritual interests. The county has one ber to rep it 

whole of it, there being no borough in it which has the 
privilege of returning a representative to the House of Com- 
mons.— Glove. 





Curiovs Verpict rm a Horse Cavse.—A verdict in 
“horse cause” at Chelmsford, on the 12th inst., exemplifies 
the glorious uncertainty in bringing or defending any action 
bearing upon the sale of a horse. It appears from the evi- 
dence that a bargain was made for a horse for £20 on the 10th 
of November last, soon after which the parties to the transac- 
tion as usual retired for refreshment, when, in answer to an 
inquiry from the purchaser, the vendor said, “Oh, he's 
sound,” no warranty at the time of sale being proved. Ac- 
cording to the report, the horse was taken home by the pur- 
chaser, and died of “ the gripes” in twelve hours, and the ac- 
tion was brought for the price to be paid for him. The judge 
left it to the jury to say on the evidence whether the horse 
was warranted, and, if so, whether he was unsound at the 
time of the sale. After some hesitation they “said that the 
horse was warranted sound, and that he was sonnd when de- 
livered to the purchaser,” although it appeared from their con- 
ference with the learned judge that they believed he had the 
gripes at the time. The report, as published in the Zimes, 
goes on to state that the jury were ed as to the law on 
the subject of the disease, and asked the question of the judge, 
who refused to take the responsibility upon himself, but “ sug- 
gested that the question might be whether the horse then had 
the gripes, and whether that was i of which he died; 
and, if so, was that in their opinion unsoundness, which might 
depend on whether, if the buyer had used proper means, the 
horse might have recovered. 

“The jury at last said that the horse did die of the disease, 
and had it when sent home and accepted, but that it might 
have recovered if properly treated; and that it was not un- 
sound at the time, as they thought that the gripes was a dis- 
ease, but not id 


necessarily unsoun 5 
_* The learned judge said this came to a verdict for the plain- 
tiff for the price bargained for. But then the question would 
) i I here could be 
BO doubt it was only claimed with a view to costs, under the 


arise as to the claimed for interest. 
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ane for costs ? . oe 
«The jury said ‘ No. 
“The verdict, therefore, e j 
» effect Will be that each party will pay his own costs. 
Here, then, we have an answer to a question subsequent 

ne sale converted 


Court act. Did the jury think that the sixpence was 
was entered only for the £20, and 


into a warranty; a disease, admitted to 


terrier. There is a picture at Hampton Court of George III. 
and his family with a lovely iittle pug. If the animal could 
walk out of picture, what a treasure it would be in the 
present time! I give a description of what a true pug in my 
opinion should be. I consider a pug cannot be too small—na- 
turally small, not the dwarfed creatures that get prizes at the 
dog aout coloured, but not too light, with a dark line 





to 


rst at the time of sale, and fatal 4 twelve hours, not con-| strongly marked down the back. The tail double curled to 


sjered a8 UD 


» acdition. 


facts may not be as they are represented ; but, if the 
= is correct, we say again, Caveat Emptor. — Field, March 14. 
r 





A FRENCH SrerpLe-CuaseE Course.—Another look yester- 


soundness by either judge or jury; and, lastly, 
ne defendant loses both money and horse, and pays his costs 


the right, and finer than the sa tail of the modern pug. 
Deep chested, large-bodied, with head and short thic 
neck. Square, shorf, jet black muzzle, and very large project- 
ing eyes. The legs very short, with a long foot my oy A turned 
out, and the toes well separated ; the skin should be fine, with 
a thick, soft, silky coat. Moreover the tongue should han 
out of the mouth on one side. This is what the old-fashion 

I should like to 


chaplain and magazine man, and who, notwithstanding his 
m ious duties, is very polite, agreeable, and cheerful. 
The Poles serving under Langiewicz are in excellent health 
and spirits. Most of them are in the prime of life, some in the 
very bloom of youth, and others the grey-bearded patriots of 
1831. ee is described sitting at the end of a table, 
round which, sitting or standing, were his officers carrying on 
an incessant conversation, in the midst of which, undisturbed, 
the General wrote, answered questions, and gave orders to 
persons who were continually coming in and out. Answers 
and orders were short and decided.— London paper. 





ARE WE Sound ON THE StTarcn Question.—Starchy food 
for infants, such as arfow-root, sago, tapioca, corn-starch, etc., 
is commonly held to be not only very digestible, but highly 


ew steeple-chase ground preparing at Vincennes | pug was, and what the modern pug is not. \ 
poe ro me that it will Fardly = mara J soon as was Eee if the large coarse that I meet often in the parks 
S ved for the purpose for which it is designed, and also | are quite pure ? Theres one large orange-nosed pu going 
ris character will be somewhat different from that at first | about London, considered a great beauty, which is well known 
—_ There is still a great deal to do, because so much | to have a strain of bull in it, and I think there is some cross t f 
done than would have been thought necessary | in all the large pugs. Sportsmen try to have handsome hounds the record of a series of experiments, that the digestive organs 
-» cdvisable in England. But, in truth, the so-called | and horses; let us pug-fanciers try and get a pure small breed. | of infants are powerless to convert and digest starch in any 
bem hasing will partake far more of an artificial than a| I must, in conclusion, defend the pug trom the accusation of| degree whatever. The practical value of this important dis- 
nay | saracter. nstead of being ridden “ over a fair hunt- stupidity ; it is a very clever dog, and can be taught any num- | covery is immense. Children are daily being starved to death, 
-_ oe ” they will be ridden over, or rather round, what | ber of tricks. I have been told ugs originally came from Hol-| while apparently abundantly fed, through ignorance of this 
"i net a racecourse avec obstacles$ according to the French | land; this is why I call them Dutch pugs. Let us, above all | fact; the only real nourishment received by them being the 
hs 10 = These “ obstacles” seem to be far from formidable, | things, keep our pugs out of the hands of dog dealers.—Cor- sugar, milk, eggs, &e., which are combined with their arrow- 
at will be the source of more wonder to the cockneys of | "espondent London Sporting paper. root diet.—Boston Courier. 
Paris and Vincennes than of risk to the necks of those who — 
sre called upon to surmount them. They are composed 
hiefly of walls built of turf or sods, with occasionally an arti- 


nutritious ; and yet it isa common experience with medical 
men to find children so fed to be feeble, sickly, and poorly 
nourished. Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, has shown the 
reason of this, and, in an interesting paper recently read by 
him before the British Association, he has demonstrated, by 
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Wuo Cur Orr THe Heap or Cuarces I. ?—One historical] Hrvt To THE CHEEVERs AND BEEcHERs.—‘ I have some- 
problem, as dark as the Icon Basilike, or the Iron Mask, is the | thing also to the divines, though brief, to what were needful, 
 helve beyond, so a8 to make an easy “ inandout.” The | question—Who cut off the head of Charles 1? A letter has | not to be disturbers of the civil affairs ; being in hands better 
at” now so far completed that one can see that it is | been discovered at the Record-office which is supposed to set |able, and more belonging. to manage them ; but to study 
ws wkward than formidable. It is 4 metres 30 centime- | it at rest. This letter is dated St. Michael's Town, in Barba- | harder, and to attend the office of good pastors, knowing that 
ve. or rather less than 14 feet, dug out in the shape of | does, Sept. 30, (no year,) and is written by Jo. Neuington, to | he whose flock is least among them has a dreadful charge, not 
and lined with asphalte ; and looks rather a nasty | Mr. James Drawater, merchant, at Mr. Jo. Lindeegys at the| performed by mounting twice into the pulpit with a formal 
Je. both as to form and substance, for a horse to tumble | Bunch of Grapes, in Ship’s-yard, by Temple-bar. The long- preachment huddled up at theodd hours of « whole lasy week, 
Se eapecially 28 regards his knees, it he should make a mis-| buried secret is disclosed in the following pangere :—“ All| but by incessant pains and watching, in season and out of 
oy It ouly traverses the course twice at its opposite ex- | the matters I can write from hence is of one Hugh Peachell | season, from house to house, over the souls whom they have 
—ith once exactly in front of the stand erected for the | Who hath been in this island almost 20 years, and lived with | to feed. Which, if they well considered, how little leisure 
Seperor and Empress and their suite. The ground itself,| any persons of good esteem, and now last with Colonel Bar- would they find to be the most pragmatical sidesmen of every 
=e is over what is known as the Plains of St. Maur, is good | Wick. It was observed that he gained much money, yet none | popular tumult and sedition.”"—John Milton ; quoted by Boston 
for recin g purposes, being a firm, springy peat, covered with | thrived less than he, and falling sick about three weeks past, Courier. . 
cose, tulty grass. The view from the stand and the adjoin- | Was much troubled in his conscience, but would not utter} A RatLway ACROSS THE SmPLton.—The Paris correspon- 
* tlevations extends well over the whole area, and will | himself to any but a minister, who, being sent for, he did ac-| dent of the Brussels Jndépendance writes that on Sunday last 
wierd a pretty sight enough, though there is nothing in the knowledge himself the person that cut off the head of King| the scheme for the passage of the Alps by railway over the 
couse requiring either much horsemanship or judgment to | Charles, tor which he had £100; and, with much seeming pe-| Simplon was submitted to the Emperor atthe Tuileries. The 
ide it —Paris letter. nitence, and receiving such comfort as the divine, one Parson | plans are executed by the Company of the Italian lime; and 
— Lashley, an eminent man, could afford him, he died in a quar- | the president, one of the directors, and M. Lehaitre, the engi- 
ter of an hour afterwards.” neer, had the honour of presenting it. The Grand Diana gal- 
ee lery had been placed at the disposal of these gentlemen for 
MetTempsycnosis.—The Doctrine of metempsychosis is said | the exhibition of the plans, which are 40 metres in length. 
to have been introduced into Greece by Pythagoras, who bor- — the whole length ot this celebrated gallery were arranged 
rowed it of the Egyptians. He defined the soul to be a mo-| wooden ascents and crossroads by which were shown the 
nad, self-moved Pa one: and though he distinguished man | general plan and outline of the route, so that the Emperor 
from brutes by his possessing the three elements of reason, in-| and the persons who accompanied him could, in walking, fol- 
telligence, and passion, while they have only the last two, this | low upon the maps the gc ey line from Domo d’Ossola, in 
was not inconsistent with his doctrine of transmigration, for it | Italy, to Brigues, in the Valais, and so effect, in imagination, 
was still the one soul, whether it manifested the tlree aspects | an ac’ passage of the Alps, upon a reduced scale, it is true. 
or only the two. Plato, following Pythagoras, taught that the | This great work was commenced on the 1st of August last 
soul exists without beginning and without end. Once it jour- | year, and ended on the 7th inst. About 40 agents, divided in- 
neyed with the Gods in the celestial —, where eternal | to two brigades, one turning to the north, and the other to the 
truth was unveiled before it, and it looked face to face upon | south of the Alps, under the leadership of two engineers, 
existence itself. In these journeyings, the soul is compared to | have during four months explored the mountain, and traced 
a chariot with a pair of win; horses and a driver. By the | the plan of the future railway, which is to pass over rocks, 
unskilfulness of the driver, the soul becomes unable to follow | cross for rents, fill up valleys, gorges, and precipices, before 
the gods as they journey towards the summit of the vault of| which science does not hesitate. The stimulus of having a 
heaven, seeking nourishment from the contemplation of the | great work to accomplish has alone sustained the picked men 
parts beyond the heavens where is the seat of real existence ; | to whom the task was confided. They set up shelters and en- 
and failing thus to see these realities, the soul is deprived of its | campments in woods hitherto unexplored, — on their 
proper food, whereby it is made light and carried aloft, loses | back beds, clothing, and provisions, as they h: often to live 
its wings, and, falling to the earth, enters into and animates | two or three leagues from any dwelling. It was frequently 
some body. It never enters, at the first eration, into the | necessary to lower by ropes down the precipices the men who 
body of a brute animal, but according to the truth it has seen, | had to prepare the plans amid empty space, and the snow and 
into the body of a man of a or lower degree. It never| avalanches more than once threatentd to stop them sum- 
returns to its pristine state in less than ten thousand years, un- | marily in their work. The result has been to put before the 
less it be the soul of one who —— with wn 4 Emperor 80 kilometres of iron way in the Helvetic Alps, 44 of 
Such a one, after three periods of one thousand years each,| which will be covered over, 23 in tunnels, and 21 in galleries. 
having chosen thrice in succession this kind of life, recovers its | All these passages are ventilated either by shafts for the tun- 
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Roya Names.—There is one little place in Germany, called 
Reuss, which has had a Henry for its sovereign during the period 
of $00 years. Small as it is, Reuss appears to be too big to be 
governed by one sovereign, according to German politics; and 
wwe hear of Reuss-Schieiz, Reuss-Kostritz,and Reuss-Greiz— 
a] of which combined, we can in full soberness assure the 
reader, are considerably. smaller than our own county of 
Herts. For a generation or two the Henrys of this petty 
place were distinguished one from another by Mog ~ personal 
peculiarity—as Henry the Rich, Henry the Fat, Henry the 
short, Henry the Red, &c.; but as titles naturally become in 
time exhausted by this process, the old resource of numerals 
was appealed to, and thus we have come down to H the 
Sixty-seventh of Reuss-Schleiz, Henry the Sixty-ninth of 
Reuss-Késtritz, &c.; while their sons and nephews (all of 
whom are Henrys likewise), utterly bewilder one by their 
multiplicity. 

In the choice of names our own royal family is modest. 
The nine sons and daughters of Queen Victoria, though pos- 
essed of names quite many enough to be known by—thirty 
in all, or rather more than three each on an average—are far 
below the level of their German cousins in this matter. Some 
of the petty princes abroad, whose territories Deerfoot could 
mun across in an hour or two, bear so many Christian names 
that one marvels how they contrive to bear so a weight. 
Let us look at that grand magazine and authority for all such 
things, the Almanach dé Getha; we shall find there among 
others, His Serenity Prince Charles Antoine Joachim Zephy- 
ta Frederick Mainrad of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who 

also Burgrave and Count and Seigneur of Nuremberg, Ve- 
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tingen, Haigerloch, and Wobhrstein. Po ecli all | wings in the three-thousandth year and departs. The others, | nels or lateral openings for the galleries. These openings, cut 

other countries in the number of names given to t! at the termination of their first life, are judged according to | at different points into arcades, have a startling appearance. 
m- princes and princesses. Those two thin gentle, but r | the life which they led here, and either sent under the earth | They are veritable promenades a thousand metres above the 
4 is reavy-looking Portuguese youths who came over to thiscoun- | for punishment, or elevated to a place in heaven. In either | sea, offering the same security as those of the Rue de Rivoli, 
led uy a few years ago, to visit the Queen and to havea at | case, they are called back on the thousandth year to choose a! which they resemble, but presenting a more picturesque and 
‘ht. our institutions, were the King and the Duke of Oporto. The | new life. Then a human soul passes into the body of the | varied orama. The execution of the plan, according to 
ive former is now dead, and the duke has succeeded him on the | beast, and that of a beast, if it has ever been human, passes | the authors, would occupy less than five years. At the end of 
Foes throne. They were two among seven brothers and sisters, | again into the body of a man.—Christian Examiner. this month the complete project of crossing the Alps by the 
“tl: children of the late Queen Donna Maria de Gloria, and the : Simplon will be officially submitted to the Governments of 
‘o vhole had together no less than a hundred and fifteen names, a... mee apd ORANGE oe orange is bow > France, my: poe Ml ay sy a he ee ae of ~ 

about sixteen h on an average.—Oornhill Magazine. of poetic inspiration. muses were represen wit! t project, inc’! g the fixed and rolling m e in- 
= a . tunics coloured with saffron, and Th i “hoes wy Ay terest of the capital employed, &c., is 7000 0000 2 Times, 

Tre Danomey SavacEs.—Commodore Wilmoi, in the | Poet was clothed with an orange mantle. Orange sya | ares 3P. , 

- Rattlesnake, 19, had returned from Abomey, where he had been | Dolises the power and durability of Hymen. The young be-| Tux Great Bank Roppery at GENOA.—The trial of those 

retived with all the honours customary in that bloodthirsty | t?othed formerly presented themselves at the altar covered | engaged in the outrage perpetrated on the Ist of May, 1862, at 
»é pital. Eight men were sacrificed on the occasion, but, as a| With an orange coloured veil, called the flammeum, being the | Genoa, where a gaag of ruffians entered by main force the 
: jal favour to so distinguished & one of the inten colour of flame. The oath of fidelity could not be taken unless | Parodi bank, overpowered, bound, and both bankers 
fies spec guish guest, ded fla 1 
ion [ Ytims was thrown to the Commodore from the platform. | th head was covered with the flammeum, or orange veil. | and clerks, and carried away more than 800,000f,, terminated 
avi- iis life was therefore saved, and he is now serving on board | How beautifully by its orange blossoms does the bridal wreath | on the 14th ult., after a long debate, which lasted more than 
Oth tbe Rattlesnake. The king has offered to place Whydah in the ae a the kindling flame. During the past! 19 days. Four of the miscreants were condemned to the gal- 
sac’ bands of the Commodore, and to rebuild the English fort, pro- | Ce?ry the odour of the orange flower was so much in vogue | jeys for life, one for 25 years, another for 20, and a third for 
“an Tided a governor be sent there by the English Government. | ‘ht the cultivation of Louis XVI's orange trees was a source | 15, and several others to milder punishments. What gave 
e's He also informed the Commodore that if he at once complied | Of considerable expense ; for the great king would have one | this trial a most conspicuous place among the causes céldbres is 
Ac with the wishes of H. M’s Government the slave | Of these favourite shrubs in each of his apartments. the audacity of the deed, committed in full daylight, at two 
yur- tade and customs of the country, he would, in all probability, : ich . | o'clock P.M. ; the number and character of the offenders, their 
ac- be poisoned the next day, but promised that if the modore| ,THE Deats or Nevson.—In our recent article (see Albion | endeavours to give their crime a political colour, and to cri- 
jge [ Yould return in six months everything should be settled to his | Of last week) upon Mr. Maclise’s picture of “ The Death of | minate some of the most honourable patriots, especially among 
Tse satisfaction. No treaty was signed, and from our experience | Nelson,” by a slip of the pen, we said; the Admiral’s death- | the Garibaldian officers, giving it to be understood that the 
the of African kings and the policy displayed by them on | WOUDd is represented in his right shoulder; for “right” read | money obtained by their violence was to be applied to revolu- 
the Ip "tipt of disagreeable requisitions, we are led to believe that | ft This picture is 12 feet long. We may add, that the mid-| tionary purposes: the stupid incautiousness with which they 
de- to immediate good will result from the Commodore's visit.— |S=ipman who shot the Ai 8 slayer, shown as w allowed themselves to be caught by the police with their boot 
ad later from Sierra Leone. for his man, is now Lieutenant Pollard, such promotion hav-| in their hands; and, finally, the cynical impudence of their 
the : ing fallen to his lot since 1805! He resides at Greenwich, and | gemeanour which disgusted the bystanders, and aroused the 
=, A Lament ror Lost Pvos—During the last six or seven vad the artist many particulars of the battle.— Atheneum, | indignation of the jury against the prisoners. A more revolt- 
on years the pug dog has quite resumed his former supre: as | March 21. ing set of felons never sat in the dock. The police at Genoa 
ige, ‘fashionable pet. As I have some slight knowledge of the} Tae Hero or ax Hovr.—Accounts describe Langiewicz | took every precaution to resist attempts at a rescue, of which 
ug: ‘timal in question, I venture, in all humility, to make a few | as small, thin, but muscular; the head in proportion, but with | there was some a and the proceedings were every- 
had tmarks and ask a few questions on the subject. Where isand| a weather-beaten though fresh complexion; dark hair, and| where distinguished by great order and dignity. Some of 
ed: what has become of the real old-fashioned Dutch pug of our | somewhat beard ; the eyes dark and large, but very | these villains belong to the party who robbed the Dacci Bank 
ght grandmother and great-grandmother’s days? Is such an ani-| beautiful ; his entire expression mild, but decided. He is| at Parma, on the 23rd of Dec., 1861. 
the mal to be obtained now? Can the lk , coarse, long legged very devout, and he advises his men to keep their consciences gaa 

Ronsters shown to me as real thorough-bred pugs be the des- | in order, as there is hardly a moment in the day in| Necro Sratistics.—The preliminary report of the Super- 
_ cendants of the tiny lapdog of former days? Surely not. The| which they are not e to danger. With him in the|intendent of the Eighth Census has just been printed. It 
ght peg of old times was about the size of a toy terrier. A former | camp of zcza were Jiezieranski, Czieszewski, and other | abounds with valuable information, and the following statis- 
un- mistress of Strawberry Hill had a pag smaller than any to be | distinguished partisans ; besides, a Miss Pustowojtow, a young tics, relating to free negroes aud people of colour, cannot fail 
dis- ‘ound at paae, and doubtless all lovers of pugs know the | and delicate brunette, who is attired in man’s apparel, and | to be of interest at this time: 

picture of the celebrated pug given by Pope to a former mis-/ fights like a man. She has been present at all the battles; on| Pennsylvania has a free population of 56,849 more 
ain- Tess of Alton Towers. An intimate friend of mine remem-| horseback flies like a bird, and is generally respected and be- | than can be found in any other of the Free States. The six New 
ald bers seeing at the house of old “Ben White” (a well-known | loved on account of her bravery and cheerfulness. There was | England States have the following: Maine 1,827, New Hamp- 


dog-dealer twenty-five years ago) a pug about the size of a toy 


es 


a Capuchin friar also, who doubles the characters of field-'shire 494, Vermont 709, Massachusetis 9,602, Rhode Island 
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8,952, Connecticut 8,627, or 24,711; being far less 
than one-half of the number tn oor Beat State. the last ten 
ears Pennsylvania has added to her colo pone 
3908, while New York State has 64 less than she had in 
1850, 

The Superintendent says: “The mildness of the 
climate and a milder type of the udices connected with 
this class of population, the result of benevolent influences, 
and its proximity to the Slaveholding States, may account for 
that fact that this race holds its own in Pennsylvania while 
andergoing a diminution in the State next adjoining it on the 
north.” This increase is owing entirely to emigration, for it 
is a remarkable fact that the race does not increase from na- 
tural causes, for the report says: “In Philadelphia during the 
last six months of the census year the new city registra- 
tion gives 148 births, against deaths among the free 
coloured.” 

By the above statistics it will be seen that Pennsylvania 
contains nearly 57,000 negroes.—Harrisburg Union. 





A Cute Trickx.—A fashionable-looking lady, not long ago, 
drove up in a handsome private carriage to a well-known lu- 
natic asylum, situated a few miles from Paris, and requested 
to see the proprietor. Her wish being acceded to, she in- 
formed the doctor that she desired to place her husband under 
his care, to see if a cruel mania under which he lab oured, 
namely, that he had lost a la uantity of jewels, could not 
be removed. After some hesitation the doctor consented, and 
the lady, on receiving his assurance, drove directly to the first 
jeweller’s in Paris, and selected jewels to the value of several 
hundred pounds. Requesting one of the shopmen to go with 
her in her carriage to procure the money for the goods she had 
taken, she drove with him to the insane asylum, and arriving 
there he was shown intoaroom. The lady then sought the 
doctor, told him of the arrival of her husband, and, getting 
into her carriage again, drove ny ane away. The poor fellow, 
after waiting and weiting, grew impatient, and violently rang 
the bell. The doctor made his sqpenrante, and the young 
man, commencing eagerly to ing after the lady and his 
jewels, was forced into a straight jacket, the malady com- 
plained of, as the doctor imagined, making its appearance. He 
= confined several days, before the lady's ruse was discov- 
e 
New WATER-PRESSURE ENGINE.—“ STEAM SUPERSEDED.” 
—At the Water-works office, in Wolverhampton, according to 
the local Chronicle, a hydraulic engine is doing the work of a 
steam engine in the most complete-and sa tory manner. 
It is the invention of Mr. Henry James Lewis, a practical en- 
gineer. Its mechanism in appearance is much the same as 
that of the steam engine, with the exception that it has two 
globes or air vessels upon the cylinder. The action is very 
simple. The water is supplied to the engine from the main 
by means of an ordinary pipe, and can be turned on or off by 
means of a common stopcock at pleasure. When the engine 
is about to be set to work the water is allowed to pass into a 
chest or noozle, within which is a slide-valve, the same as is 
used in a steam-engine. The water, having filled the noozle, 
rushes through the passage that is not covered by the slide- 
valve into the cylinder, forcing the piston along with it, at the 
same time com g the air in one of the globes or air-ves- 
sels until the slide-valve shuts the passage; when the air that 
is now compressed in the one globe, by giving a certain 
amount of elasticity to the water acting on the piston, enables 
the crank to continue its motion. After the valve has covered 
the one passage, preparatory to opening the other passage for 
the return stroke of the engine, the same process is repeated. 
The near motion is converted into a rotary motion by 
means of a connecting rod and crank, and applied to the pur- 
pose for which it is required by ordinary pal bands. 
—_——_@—____ 


THE SUFFERING IN IRELAND. 


ADDRESS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE IRISH RELIEF 
COMMITTEE TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


New York, Friday, April 8. 

The wea ae appointed to act as the Executive Board 
of the Irish Relief Committee, beg leave to appeal, in the 
name of our common humanity, to the Peg of the United 
States, to assist them in the energetic efforts they are makin 
to send, with*all possible dispatch, a supply of money an 
food to the people of Ireland, now threatened with the most 
dreadful of human afflictions—famine ; and the undersigned 
feel confident, when the facts are known, that a prompt and 
generous response will be made. 

The calam v which has most unexpectedly fallen upon the 
Irish people is one which no peer could have guarded 
against, and no industry or husbanding of means could have 
averted. From 1847 until the « t—about three 
years f the causes which have produced the 
state of things, the people of Ireland had become marked for 
their energetic industry, their general Ly ayes to agricul- 
tural and manufacturing pursuits, and for their provident 
habits. In the year 1860, however, there was a total failure of 
crops in numerous districts, from the continued prevalence of 
rain, both before and during the season of harvest. The ex- 
tensive failure of the ha: -— and the general want of food 
for the support of animals, led in the course of the succeeding 
Winter to an enormous loss of cattle—that most necessar: 
auxiliary to the labours of the husbandman—and materially 
ee the resources of the farmer in the succeeding season. 
This calamity, however, could have been easily borne ; but to 
the consternation of the agricultural classes, after the crops 
were in the ground during the next year, a rainy season again 
set in, from July to October, over nearly the whole of the 
west and the south of Ireland, so continuous that the unrip- 
ened grain rotted in the fields, The —— still bore up man- 
fully against this new calamity, and with greatly diminished 
r Pp d for another season, when, as if it were des- 
tined that their cup of affliction should be filled to overflow- 
ing, visitation of exactly the same character again occurred, 
but this time more widely spread and desolating in its effect. 

What was before limited to certain districts now extended 
over the whole island, involving in one general calamity 
richly cultivated and prosperous parts of the country, where 
want had been previously unknown. Even in these sections, 
people hitherto blessed with abundance are now living upon 
a single meal a day, of the scantiest kind, and in the gloomy 
prospect of the future, the chance even of getting that is di- 
minishing ; while in less favoured districts, deaths from actual 
starvation, and in large numbers, have been averted only by 
the prompt activn of the benevolent. “Hundreds of families 
would have starved,” says a gentleman, writing to a member 
of the Committee, “ had it not been for the timely aid you 
sent us.” There is every indication that a famine is impend- 
ing, which, unless averted, will be more extensive than that 
which occurred in Ireland in the years 1846 and 1847, when 
over 60,000 human beings are estimated to have perished from 
starvation, or from diseases brought on by want and destitu- 














tion—21,770 from actual starvation. The famine during that 

period was owing mainly to the failure of the potatoe, the 
chief reliamce of the poor; but, as all other crops were luxu- 
riant, there were many discricts where the famine was unfelt ; 
but at the present period, every crop has failed, and there is 
no part of the country which can be said to be exempt from 
causes which have been general in their effect. 

Nor is the distress limited to the agricultural classes. There 
is the greatest privation in the manufacturing districts, w- 
ing out of the civil war in this country. The cotton spinners 
in Sw North—a most industrious —_ numerous 
suffering exactly in the same degree, and from the same causes, 
as the Leseuthive operatives in England. In one manufac- 
turing district alone, over nine thousand persons have been 
for a long period wholly without employment, and are now 
suffering a degree of wretchedness, details of which are 
harrowing. ; 

It is this double affliction which makes the calamity so 
wide-spread and universal ; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
appeal of the undersigned, for a oy in no way responsible 
for the sad visitation of unfruitful fields for three successive 
years, or for the fact that large bodies of operatives have been 
unexpectedly deprived of the means of sustenance, will re- 
ceive the consideration to which it is entitled. The spectacle 
of a hard-working, provident and moral people, brought to the 
verge of famine through causes which they could not control, 
which might have befallen any people under similar circum- 
stances, presents one of tle most touching of human appeals. 
It is earnestly hoped that our people will not wait until their 
charity is invoked, as it was in 1847, by the sickening details 
of human beings dying by famine by the roadsides—of wretched 
women and perishing little children calling in vain for food— 
but that in the large heart that belongs to our people, our bene- 
volence wiil be as timely as it is spontaneous. Secured in our 
own land by a wide diversity of climate and the varied pro- 
ducts of our soil from such a calamity, we can scarcely realize 
the effects produced by such a cause, and the fact that this has 
occurred to the Irish people for the second time within a 
quarter of a century, should awaken for them a still deeper 
sympathy. 

We can hope for no response to this appeal except from 
that part of the United States now engaged in an earnest 
struggle to maintain the territorial unity of the nation against 
the attempt that has been made to dismember it, and we feel 
how much we ask of our brethren under such circumstances ; 
but we feel, at the same time, that no more befitting answer 
can be given to those who have maligned our motives, misre- 
——¢- our cause, and sought to divert European sympathy 

rom us, than to show by our response to appeals of this na- 
ture that, weighty as is the struggle in which we are engaged, 
and many as may be the burdens it imposes upon us, we will 
not turn a deaf ear when the suffering people of other lands 
cry aloud to us for assistance. 
CHARLES P. DALY, Chairman. 
RICHARD BELL, Treasurer, 
No. 32 Pine-street. 
HENRY L. HOGUET, Ree’g. Sec’y., 
No. 26 Barclay-street. 
JOHN SAVAGE, Cor'g. Sec’y. 
No. 44 William-street. 
Josern Stuart, Sam’n. SLoaN, Ws. Watson, 
Daster Devirxs, Evosne Ketty, Artraver O’DonyeEL, 
James T. Brapy, £E.C. DowneLty, Water Macee. 
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PROBLEM, No, 743.—By Dr. Comrad Bayer. 








White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLvTiIon TO PRroBLEM No. 742. 
White. Black. 
1 K to K 4* 
2 K to Q 8 (best) 
3 K tks Q 





| *1 QtksB 
2 Rto K BQ, ch 2 K moves 
8 Q to Q sq, and mate follows next move. 





Nsw York Cugss Cica.—The Annual Meeting of the N. Y. 
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musical com could they have relieved themselry 

the drudgery of writing down the results of their 

on by its means, has been invented and patented by Met 
Fenby. It is worked by electricity, and will print the nm, 

performed on any instrument having keys like @ piano, 

forte. A piece of blank paper is put into the machine: a4 
the tune is being played, it is said to print the 
time, notes, Fg movements, such a8 andante, 

, With strict accuracy. — Builder. . 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
THIS SATURDAY, April ll, at 12 Py 
MATINEE FRANCAISE. 
Admission, 50 cents. No reserved seats. 
LA ROSE DE SAINT FLOUR. Operette Bouffé. 
LE CODE DES FEMMES. Comedie. 
EVENING PERFORMANCE THIS SATURDAY. 
UN FILS DE FAMILLE. 
Comedie Vaudeville in three acts, by M. M. Bayard and y 
Biéville. 


PEETERES 





Doors Open at 7 ; Curtain raised at 8 o'clock. 
Carriages can be ordered for 11 o'clock. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 
LES MARQUISES DE LA FOURCHETTE. BON HOMME Japy 
LE POUR ET LE CONTRE. 
NEXT SATURDAY, at 12%¢ P.M., MATINEE FRANCAISE 
Office for subscriptions and reserved seats, 
H. DARDONVILLE, 623 Broadway, 


TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

The advertiser, having been restored to health in a few weeks ty 
a very simple remedy, after having suffered several years with ; 
severe lung affection, and that dread disease, consumption, « 
anxious to make known to his fellow sufferers the means of cur, 
To all who desire it he will send a copy of the prescription used, 
free of charge,) with directions for preparing and using the same, 
which they will find a sure cure for Consumption, Asthm 
Bronchitis, &c. The only object of the advertiser in sending tie 
prescription is to benefit the afflicted, and spread informatin 
which he conceives to be invaluable; and he hopes every sufferr 
will try his remedy, as it will cost them nothing, and may proves 
blessing. Parties wishing the prescription will please address, 
REV. EDWARD A. WILSON, 

Williamsburg, King’s County, N. ¥. 


J, BEVRIDCE & CO., 
BREWERS OF MALT LIQUORS, 


GH, Orange County, New York. 
DEPOT, NO. 121 WARREN STREET, NEW YOBK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1812. 

Parties who have been accustomed to the style of Ale brewed in 
Great Britain, will find an article suited to their taste in the Ale 
of the above brand, manufactured from the best quality of Mak 
and Hops, celebrated for the purity and uniformity of its chare 
ter, and generally known as a standard article. 
ont, Sale as above in Hhds., Bbls., and half Bbls., for Shippingor 

ty use. 


ARMY SHIRTS! “ ARMY SHIRTS! 


JAMES PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
323 CANAL STREET, New York. 
Superior Dress Shirts made to measure, fit guarantied, $24 and 


$30 per dozen. 
tz Family supply store of bosoms, collars and wristbands fer 
shirt making. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 

SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 

GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Of 

Travellers, <&c., pact, portable, 

it; com! extraordinary defining 
power and wide field of observation. 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 

stamp. 


SEMMO) Optician, 
6693; Broadway, any Po House, N. Y. 


T GIMBREDE & SONS, 872 BROADWAY, (Cor. 
A istusey Fine Stationery, Wedding and Visiting Cards. 

BRANCH of 588 BROADWAY and Envelope Manufactory. 
J. N. Gimbred . brede, 

Envelope Makers, Carp EnGravers aNd STATIONERS. 


IMBREDE’S FASHIONABLE NOTE PAPER AND ENVE- 
lopes are l-—— +0 Lo y for retail trade from the 
urest stock, an d to 8 t 
P'GIMBREDE'S French Papers are made to his order in varios 
textures and varied 
GIMBREDE’S Rough Papers " ws made) are very superior, 
with Envelo re hg 
GIMBREDE’S Mourning Papers are decidedly the finest to b 


found. 
GIMBREDE’S stock of single initial dies are very numerous, 
many letters = uncommon. 
GIMBREDE’S Artistic, Rustic, and Eccentric Monograms hstt 
| "enor ee 3 Bol of x Paper and Envel all ready 
¥ tC) 
is ful. "Price oa 


marked, single initial, from A to Z, is very use’ 



































Chess Club was held on Thursday evening, the 2nd inst., at the | $1 75. 


rooms of the Club in the University —- The Annual repcrt 
of the Club was presented and adopted. a ballot being taken 


for officers for the ensuing year, the yg 7 were de- 


clared unanimously elected : President, Joun T. Invine ; Vice-Pre 
sident, F. Barnnige; Secretary, Geo. C. Hicks; Treasurer, James 
Tnompson. Considerable dissatisfaction having been expressed at 
the alterations of the Chess laws recently made by the British 
Chess Association, a committee was appointed, consisting of John 
T. Irving, Col. Mead, J. Thompson, T. Loyd, and N. Marache, to 
consider and repo rt upon the subject. 


GIMBREDE’S inimitable styles of Wedding Cards are, mot 














Ixramovs Instxvation.—A story is told of a shrewd but 
not over honest stock raiser in Canada, who took the first 
prize, at an agricultural show, for « bull on which he had fitted 
a handsome pair of horns taken from a dead animal, besides 
artificially puffing out the skin in various places to conceal 
defects, pe numerous other deceptive contrivances. He had 
learned these tricks, he said, by rary wife, from time 

to time, as she made her toilette for a or party! 


Mvsic-Printrisc Macurse.—A machine which, if all be 








true that is said of it, would have delighted the hearts of our 


sought after. Parties about to order will please give at least ont 
week's notice. 





CLreaAxkS. 


VELVET and CLOTH 
CLOAKS 


are, a8 Usual, the HANDSOMEST, the CHEAPEST, and i 


BEST styles, > 
A 


see CANAL STREET. 
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